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1917-1918: Lessons 
for a LATER DAY 


By O. C. STINE. The time between August 1917 and the 
Armistice was a period of rising prices, heavy demands for our 
farm products, signs of profiteering, control of food and fuel, and 
our first big experiment in price fixing. How our agriculture 
functioned under this control, how tt was instituted, what tt 
accomplished, and what was thought of it at the time are dis- 
cussed in this article, the first of two by Dr. Stine. 


THE STORY of American 
agriculture and the last 

World War has been told 

many times, yet almost in- 

variably with emphasis on the farm 
conditions that followed it—overex- 
pansion into submarginal land, lost 
foreign markets, and other problems 
that have persisted into our own time. 
But these things were results—not 
causes. Granted that this overpro- 
duction came about through our suc- 
cessful efforts to supply the Allies 
with food, what methods did we use 
to grow and transport this supply, 
and how much did these methods 
affect the aftermath? Were the post- 
war American agricultural condi- 
tions an inevitable corollary of our 
war efforts, or could those conditions 
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have been avoided or at least miti- 
gated? 

In this connection—that is, in con- 
nection with the methods used—the 
first point to take into account is that 
the handling of American agricul- 
ture during the war constituted this 
country’s first major experiment in 
price control. 

The phase of price control that 
concerned agriculture was handled 
by the United States Food Admin- 
istration. It lasted 14 months—from 
August 1917 to the signing of the 
armistice. 

It was a breaking with all prece- 
dent. During the Civil War staple 
quotations more than doubled, yet 
the Government laid no hand on 
prices. Not even during the sharp 
rise of 1916, provoked by European 
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war buying, did the Government 
take action. 


Fear, and Then the Need to 
Furnish Supplies 


Rising food prices had become a 
matter of some concern in the indus- 
trial centers of the United States, 
even before the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean war. Prices turned upward 
in the nineties, after a long period 
of decline following the Civil War, 
and by 1910 had advanced far enough 
to develop considerable concern over 
the rising cost of living, and to stim- 
ulate back-to-the-farm movements. 
The advance had begun to stimulate 
production at the outbreak of the 
European war. War conditions in- 
creased the foreign demand for foods, 
and prices had gone up sharply be- 
fore the United States entered the 
War in 1917. 

When the United States finally de- 
clared war, it became vitally con- 
cerned not only with its own supplies 
but also with providing adequate 
supplies for the Allies. To the Food 
Administration, in fact, this provid- 
ing of supplies to the Allies was of 
equal—or greater—importance than 
the regulation of prices for the pre- 
vention of speculation and the pro- 
tection of the consumer. Paul Wil- 
lard Garrett in a survey of conditions 
leading to Government control over 
prices observes that by May 1917 the 
food situation in this country had 
become precarious. 

Heavy and uncontrolled demand 
by the Allies and the neutral coun- 
tries was rapidly drawing food sup- 
plies out of this country and prices 
were rising sharply with demoraliza- 
tion of the market evident in many 
quarters. Between March and July 
1917 the food-group index swung 
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upward from 142 to 167. No. 1 
Northern Spring wheat shot from 
$1.98 per bushel to $2.58 per bushel 
in that period. 

No Government interference was 
provoked by these rises until after 
our entrance into the war. And the 
further rises stimulated immediately 
by this entrance were serious largely 
because they came after prices al- 
ready had reached extraordinary 
heights. 


Frenzy of Buying Sends Prices 
Upward 


Further price rises also were 
threatened for a variety of reasons, 
One of the most important of these 
was in wheat. In the spring of 1917 
the United States became the mecca 
of the Allied wheat buyers. The 
largest sales, both for cash and fu- 
ture delivery, were made to the 
European governments. Yet to meet 
these abnormal European demands, 
America had the smallest wheat crop 
since 1911. Asa result, shortly after 
we entered the war, a frenzy of buy- 
ing seized the country’s wheat mar- 
kets and sent the prices violently 
upward. 

Sugar exports from this country 
mounted from 96,862,462 pounds in 
the year prior to the European war 
to the extraordinary figure of 1,685,- 
195,537 pounds in 1916. Sugar prices 
were forced upward by this drain 
on Cuban and American stocks, until 
finally the Government was forced 
to intervene. 

After our entry into the war, the 
desire of the Government to make its 
own enormous purchases at reason- 
able costs might have had a much 
more disastrous effect upon prices 
generally than appears upon the sur- 
face. The taking of a huge quantity 
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of any material by the Government 
at a fixed low figure would not of 
itself hold prices to the public at the 
same figure. In fact, civilian com- 
petition for the residue stock prob- 
ably would force open-market prices 
even higher, in the opinion of many 
persons. Accordingly, the President, 
in 1917, declared for a single price 
to the Government, the public, and 
the Allies. 

For a time the wartime rise in the 
price of staples was tolerated with- 
out much complaint by the labor and 
middle classes, since with these in- 
creased prices there came a some- 
what increased prosperity. How- 
ever, after mobilization began over 
here, a general discontent developed, 
largely due to the fact that prices 
were mounting, while mobilization 
began reducing thousands of family 
budgets by taking men into camps. 
Signs of profiteering appeared at 
every turn during the spring of 1917, 
and bitterness began to rise. 


Mounting Costs, Lower 
Budgets, Profiteering 


The President appointed Herbert 
Hoover as Food Administrator of 
the United States on May 17, 1917. 
Pending authority from the Con- 
gress he laid the plans for a food- 
control law, built up a staff of more 
than 450 persons, outlined his poli- 
cies, and set forth to the country at 
large the necessity of food control. 
Furthermore, in this period before 
the Congress acted, more than 100 
conferences were held with the 
trade, important informal agree- 
ments reached, and contacts ce- 
mented that determined the later 
courses of action. 

Although they advised and con- 
sulted with one another, the work of 
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the Department of Agriculture and 
the Food Administration fell into dis- 
tinct categories. The former’s inter- 
est lay in the stimulation of the pro- 
duction of food, which it carried on 
under authority of the Food Produc- 
tion Bill (passed the same day as 
the Food Control Bill) while the 
latter handled the food after it had 
been produced. 

As Secretary of Agriculture Hous- 
ton expressed it in his annual report 
for 1917: “In the main the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture deals with all 
the processes of farming and follows 
the products through the markets to 
the point where they are available, 
and are in requisite form, for con- 
sumption. It aids in these processes 
through investigation, advice, and 
demonstration; only in the case of 
certain products and processes has it 
regulatory authority. The Food Ad- 
ministration, however, has wide 
powers of regulation and direction of 
food materials and food products.” 

The regular agricultural agencies 
in the country, in fact, had been and 
were to continue to be extremely ac- 
tive in the war agricultural program. 


Organization, Coordination of 
Farm Activities 


Pending action by Congress, the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, 
the State departments, the land-grant 
colleges and other agencies began ac- 
tive work on the immediate job. In 
cooperation with farmers’ organiza- 
tions throughout the Nation, they 
strove for better organization and co- 
ordination of the Nation’s agricul- 
tural activities. 

In each State, in connection with 
the State council of safety, the organ- 
ization of a small central division of 
food production and conservation 
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composed of representatives of the 
State board of agriculture, of the 
land-grant colleges, of farmers’ or- 
ganizations, and of business agencies 
was promoted. 

The primary purpose of this work 
was to increase the production and 
conservation of food supplies and to 
promote more orderly and economi- 
cal marketing. 

Mr. Hoover impressed the coun- 
try with the belief that the Allies 
were in more immediate need of food 
than of men, and that the shortage 
of ships made it expedient that this 
food come largely from North Amer- 
ica, since shipments from Australia 
or Argentina would require two and 
three times as much tonnage, respec- 
tively, to haul an equal amount. 

It was estimated further that the 
Allies would need perhaps 500,0v0,- 
ooo bushels of wheat beyond their 
own crops for the next year, and close 
to 1,000,000,000 bushels of all cereals; 
and that there was prevalent a specu- 
lation in wheat, prompted by bidding 
for the residue available for export, 
which already had boosted the price 
of flour from $9 to $15 a barrel. All 
these facts were told the country in 
a straight-forward manner, and acted 
as a leaven preparing the way for 
Government control. 


Appeals to Patriotism in Alert 
Publicity 


In this connection, it should not 
be overlooked that the never-slacken- 
ing publicity of the Food Admin- 
istration, appealing mainly to the 
patriotism of the people, was one of 
the most potent of all the factors lead- 
ing to the carrying out of the pro- 
gram. No housewife, grocer, manu- 
facturer, or miller was left in any 


ignorance of the war measures upon 
which the Administration wanted 
vigorous cooperation. And after the 
policies of the Administration were 
in full force, local organizations of 
all kinds and local newspapers were 
quick to denounce violations. 

Debates on the Food Bill began 
immediately after its introduction in 
Congress on June 11, and dragged 
on for 2 months. However pressing 
the situation, especially in regard to 
wheat and sugar, the protracted hear- 
ings and discussions during the sum- 
mer did teach the Government and 
the country much about their prob- 
lem. 

The bill was finally made into the 
Food Control Act on August 10, 
1917. This act set forth the basis 
of all later food control, granted wide 
powers to the President under which 
he created the Food Administration, 
and fixed a minimum price for 
wheat. In effect, it served to give 
legal status to all that Mr. Hoover 
had done in Washington of an in- 
formal character in the 3 months pre- 
vious. 

Although scores of amendments 
were proposed at the Capitol, some 
of which were written into the bill 
and gave it a different character, es 
sentially the law as signed by the 
President set up the kind of control 
for which he and Mr. Hoover had 
long been asking. 

It is noteworthy, however, that 
this act, the one broad grant of regu- 
latory powers over prices made by 
the Congress, gave power simply to 
the President, and made no mention 
of either a Food Administrator or a 
Fuel Administrator. It permitted 
the President to control foods and 
fuels, and he, of his own accord, ap- 
pointed to represent him a Food Ad- 
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ministrator and a Fuel Administra- 
tor. These latter, in turn, set up 
huge organizations as their tools of 
administration. 

The Food Control Act, sometimes 
called the Food and Fuel Control 
Act, was “the most important meas- 
ure for controlling prices which the 
United States took during the war 
or ever had taken. It was the basis 
for the whole of wartime control of 
food and fuel as well.” 

As originally drawn, the bill con- 
tained provisions for the fixing of 
both maximum and minimum prices. 
These were struck out, perhaps be- 
cause of a feeling on the part of the 
committee that such plans had been 
unsuccessful in European countries. 
As finally drawn, however, the bill 
provided for a control that would 
have been hard to make more 
sweeping. The terminology of the 
act itself, in its declaration of pur- 
poses, amply demonstrates this: 

“, . . to assure an adequate supply 
and equitable distribution, and to fa- 
cilitate the movement, of foods, feeds, 
fuel, including fuel oil and natural 
gas, and fertilizer and fertilizer in- 
gredients, tools, utensils, implements, 
machinery, and equipment required 
for the actual production of foods, 
feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this act 
called necessaries; to prevent, locally 
or generally, scarcity, monopoliza- 
tion, hoarding, injurious speculation, 
manipulations, and private controls 
affecting such supply, distribution, 
and movement; and to establish and 
maintain governmental control of 
such necessaries during the war .. .” 
_ The President was authorized to 
issue any regulations or orders neces- 
sary to carry out these provisions. 
The purposes of Congress were made 
even more definite by declaring un- 
lawful certain specific acts—a list 
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which comprehended very nearly all 
private abuses pertinent to the war- 
time food problem. 


The License System—Backbone 
of the Bill 


The outstanding feature of the 
whole act was the kind of control by 
which it proposed to accomplish its 
ends. 

Congress apparently felt that the 
domestic situation lent itself more 
readily to a system of license control 
over the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of foods than to a system either 
of fixed or minimum prices. It was 
felt that the transition to a wartime 
basis should be made more gradual 
than either of the latter alternatives 
would permit. As a corollary, it was 
believed that the patriotism of the 
people could be relied upon to carry 
through the less rigid program ot 
control. 

Other features of especial note in 
the act were the powers which it dele- 
gated to the President to requisition 
“necessaries”; to purchase or store 
wheat, flour, meal, beans, and pota- 
toes; to take over for use or opera- 
tion by the Government factories or 
plants manufacturing “necessaries”; 
to regulate or prohibit operations of 
exchanges and boards of trade; to 
commandeer distilled spirits; and to 
fix the prices of coal and coke. It 
was this law also which guaranteed a 
minimum price of $2 per bushel for 
wheat, binding until May 1919, and 
provided that the President might 
fix a higher price at his discretion. 

The backbone of all these provi- 
sions—and of the administration of 
wartime control over foods—lay in 
the license system and the many rules 
and regulations which were imposed 
upon all who came under it. With 
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the exception of wheat, the law it- 
self set up control over no particular 
commodity. It merely gave the Pres- 
ident the power from time to time to 
issue proclamations and to bring 
under license control dealers in those 
commodities which he and the Food 
Administrator wanted to regulate. 


Farm and Garden Producers 
Exempt 


In different proclamations made 
by the President between August 10, 
1917, and the close of the war, he de- 
clared that dealers in foodstuffs speci- 
fied must secure a license from the 
Food Administrator before doing 
further business. 

By all odds the most important of 
these proclamations was that of Oc- 
tober 8, 1917, which called in sub- 
stance for the licensing of every 
dealer in any staple food commodity. 
It provided for the licensing of man- 
ufacturers and distributors of wheat, 
rye, barley, flours, oats, oatmeal, corn, 
lard, milk, butter, cheese, beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, eggs, fish, fruits, 
vegetables, canned goods, dried 
fruits, and sugar. Proclamation by 
proclamation, the list of dealers from 
whom licenses were required was 
extended, until at the end virtually 
the whole food group was under 
license control. 

Discretion left to the adminis- 
trators by the act was enormous. 

In no sense did the law tie their 
hands in respect to the determina- 
tion of the foods that might be 
brought under license control. They 
had power to control any and all 
foods or feeds—and there were few 
dealers in those foods or feeds whom 
they might not bring under license 
control. The substance of the law 
was that all persons engaged in the 
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importation, manufacture, storage, 
mining or distribution of any “nec- 
essaries” might be licensed. To 
this general rule, however, two im- 
portant exceptions may be noted. 
The law specifically exempted from 
license control all farm and garden 
producers and all retailers whose 
gross annual sales fell below 
$100,000. 

Quite apart from any regula- 
tions which the Food Administra- 
tion might later set up under the 
statute, there were put into the act 
itself some very stringent enforce- 
ment clauses. 


Fines, Threats, Fixed Prices, 
and Patriotism 


Contained in it was the threat of 
a fine of $5,000 or $10,000 against 
violators of nearly every section in 
the law, or imprisonment for not 
more than 4 or 5 years. There 
was, moreover, written into the law 
an authorization for the President 
to requisition foods, and another for 
him to make purchases. However 
little these last powers may have 
been used, they stood always as ef- 
fective potential instruments. 

Another section of the act that de- 
serves note is that which fixed the 
price of wheat. It represented a 
distinct break in policy with the rest 
of the act, since not only was wheat 
the only commodity for which the 
law fixed a price, it was also the 
only food commodity for which the 
law specifically stated that a price 
might be fixed. A definite guaran- 
tee of $2 per bushel for all No. 1 
Northern Spring wheat, at Chicago, 
was made for deliveries up to May 
I, 1919. 

The prices of equivalent wheats 
or other standard grades at various 
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markets were to be figured, upon 
that scale, by the official grain stand- 
ards established under the United 
States grain-standards act. While 
the President was not permitted to 
set aside this guaranteed minimum 
price, he was given the power to in- 
crease it from time to time to en- 
courage production. 

All had not been smooth sailing 
in the passing of the act. During 
the 2 months of the debate many 
voices were raised against the whole 
idea of food control, declaring that 
it was an autocratic imposition on 
the American public. Joseph C. 
Bartley, in his “Study of Price Con- 
trol by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration,” cites Senators Gore 
and Lodge, Congressman Young, 
and the New York Evening Sun as 
representative of those who attacked 
it bitterly. 


To Anticipate and Prevent 
Food Shortage 


At the outset of his administration 
Mr. Hoover set forth the policies of 
control for which he intended to 
work and the general organization 
plans by which he hoped to secure 
them. 

As early as the spring of 1917 he 
gave out again and again statements 
that, in his opinion, food control fell 
into four great branches: First, the 
control of exports; second, the set- 
ting up of instrumentalities to reg- 
ulate or do away with speculation; 
third, the mobilization of the 
women and men of the country en- 
gaged in personal distribution of 
foods as actual members of the 
Food Administration to carry out 
national conservation; and, fourth, 
the erection in every State of a Fed- 
eral-State food administration and 
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the decentralization so far as possi- 
ble of functions into State adminis- 
trations. 

In the last analysis, the problem 
of the Food Administration might 
be stated as being the anticipation 
and prevention of a world-wide food 
shortage. The scope of its work, 
plus rising prices, soon forced it to 
set up afhliated boards to help con- 
trol the food market more rigidly. 
On October 24, 1917, the Division 
of Coordination of Purchase was set 
up. This division, which later came 
to supervise Government and allied 
purchases of foodstuffs aggregating 
$200,000,000 per month and more, 
was created as an advisory unit 
through which all war food pur- 
chases might clear. 

It was arranged between the 
Allies and our Government that all 
allied food requirements (except 
grains, flour, and meal) should be 
submitted to a so-called allied pro- 
visions export commission, which in 
turn was to give notice of those re- 
quirements to the Food Administra- 
tor. The Division of Coordination 
of Purchase, upon receiving this no- 
tice, advised what method of pur- 
chase should be adopted in order 
least to disturb the market. That 
is, those food requirements were 
either allocated to the industry un- 
der approval of the Food Adminis- 
tration, or allowed to be made by 
the purchaser in the open market. 
A Food Purchase Board was created 
in November 1917 to bring a like 
coordination to all food purchases 
of the Army and Navy. 

With its policies formulated, and 
with authority now granted it un- 
der the Food Control Act, the Ad- 
ministration proceeded at once to 
its work. 





Exports: DOWN 
Marketing Plans: up 


By FREDERICK V. WAUGH. A pioneer in the theory of 
the Food Stamp Plan examines here the important subject of 
domestic surplus disposal plans in relation to farm income. The 
article 1s especially timely in view of our declining farm exports. 
The reader is referred to two other works by Dr. Waugh: “The 
Controlled Distribution of a Crop among Independent Markets” 
(with Edgar L. Burtis and A. F. Wolf) in The Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, November 1936, and “Market Prorates and Social 





Welfare” in the Journal of Farm Economics, May 1938. 


THE WAR has practi- 

cally cut off exports of 

American farm products. 

This situation greatly ag- 
gravates the problem of agricul- 
tural surpluses in this country. 
Even when we had fairly satisfac- 
tory export outlets it was difficult to 
move agricultural goods into con- 
sumption at prices that would give 
farmers adequate incomes and sat- 
isfactory standards of living. Now 
that our export markets are nearly 
gone, the problem of disposing of 
surpluses has become even more 
acute. 

In normal times one way of get- 
ting rid of these excess commodi- 
ties would be by some form of ex- 
port dumping. If we could sell 
some of them in foreign countries 
at any price we might be able to 
maintain prices of farm products in 
our own markets at fairly satisfac- 
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factory levels. Some surpluses have 
been sold abroad during the past 
few years by means of export 
subsidies. This is one form of 
dumping. 

But such a program has become 
in practice impossible, and it is 
doubtful whether the United States 
will be able to dump any consider- 
able quantities of food in other 
countries during the next few years, 
even if large subsidies are provided. 
One possible exception to this might 
be some arrangement whereby our 
surpluses might be made available 
to the distressed civilian populations 
in war-torn parts of Europe and 
Asia. But here again the prospects 
do not appear bright. 

Thus, agriculture is being driven 
to giving increased attention to the 
possibilities of developing various 
kinds of domestic surplus disposal 
schemes, like the Food Stamp Plan, 
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the Direct Purchase and Distribu- 
tion Program, the Low-Cost Milk 
schemes, the School Lunch Program, 
the Cotton Stamp Plan, and the 
Cotton Mattress Program. Farmers 
naturally are asking to what extent 
programs of this kind will take care 
of agricultural surpluses and how 
effective they are likely to be in rais- 
ing farm income. 


Income and Surplus Disposal 
Programs 


The Food Stamp Plan and some 
of the others have been popular 
with the consuming public and 
farmers, but it is likely that neither 
the consumer nor the farmer under- 
stands very well how these plans 
affect farmers’ incomes. 

Even some economists have con- 
tended that although these plans 
were of great benefit to low-income 
consumers, the farmer would get 
only a small portion of whatever 
subsidy is extended by the Govern- 
ment; yet a forthcoming report by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, An Economic Analysis of 
the Food Stamp Plan, shows that 
farm income is likely to be increased 
by the full amount of the blue stamp 
subsidy and perhaps more. 

Similar results may be possible 
from some of the other surplus dis- 
posal schemes. 

The plans grew largely out of 
studies made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. In 1934 
an investigation dealt with the 
economic possibilities of marketing 
agreements. The studies indicated 
the need for some modifications in 
the details of particular marketing 
agreements, and suggested several 
possibilities of raising farm income 
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by different forms of “domestic 
dumping.” 


Dumping and Segregating 
Domestic Surpluses 


It has long been recognized that 
under certain conditions farm in- 
come might be raised by export 
dumping, but it has not been so 
commonly understood that there 
are similar possibilities for segregat- 
ing part or all of our surpluses and 
selling them in this country at less 
than the regular market price. 

Any scheme that segregates the 
surplus will tend to strengthen and 
stabilize the market price obtainable 
for the rest of the supply. For ex- 
ample, when the surplus can be seg- 
regated and shipped to foreign mar- 
kets, the price in the domestic mar- 
ket is raised. Similarly, when the 
surplus is set apart and sold to low- 
income groups at home, the regular 
market prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts are increased. The surplus 
disposal schemes are not likely to 
handle any very large percentage of 
the total agricultural production— 
say, at the most, something like 10 
percent. Even a very slight rise in 
the price of the remaining go per- 
cent will mean a substantial increase 
in incomes received by farmers. 

Until recently, at least, all the 
plans have been so small that the 
price effects in the regular market 
have not been very noticeable. But 
as these programs increase they will 
have more and more effect on mar- 
ket prices and on farm income. 


Factors Affecting Farmers’ 
Income 


Accurate estimates of increases in 
farm income are difficult without 








further research on consumer de- 
mand. Pending this, about all we 
can do is to consider carefully sev- 
eral factors that will affect farm in- 
come under the plan. 

The first of these is the amount 
of surplus commodities that are seg- 
regated from the rest of the market 
and made available to low-income 
people. The amount depends on 
the amount of money provided by 
the Government and the proportion 
of such sums that are used to pay 
for processing and distribution. 

One of the main arguments for 
the Direct Purchase and Distribu- 
tion Program (as compared with 
the Stamp Plan and similar schemes) 
is that much of the Government 
subsidy is used to buy agricultural 
products at or near the farm. In 
the case of the Stamp Plan, for ex- 
ample, the food products are bought 
at retail. 

The BAE studies show that a 
subsidy of a million dollars for the 
Stamp Plan will buy somewhat less 
food than the same subsidy spent 
for the Direct Purchase and Distri- 
bution Program. 


Improving Diets and Increasing 
Amounts of Food 


The second important considera- 
tion is the amount of “substitution” 
by the consumer. The farmer will 
get little or no benefit from any of 
these schemes unless the low-income 
families participating in the plan 
do actually increase the amount of 
food they consume. If they simply 
substitute the surplus products for 
foods they would have bought other- 
wise, they are neither improving 
their diets nor are they contributing 
to the solution of the surplus prob- 
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lem. It is here that the Food Stamp 
Plan has real merit. 

Most participating families are 
required to buy with their own 
money substantial amounts of 
orange-colored stamps before they 
are given any of the free blue 
stamps. The orange-stamp require- 
ment has been adjusted rather care- 
fully in order to insure that partici- 
pating families continue to spend 
approximately as much cash for 
foods as they did before the plan. 

If this were done perfectly, the 
blue-stamp purchases would be en- 
tirely net increases in consumption 
over and above what these families 
would have obtained without the 
Stamp Plan. Probably the orange- 
stamp requirement does not com- 
pletely prevent substitution and 
therefore the net increases in con- 
sumption are probably somewhat 
less than the total value of the blue 
stamps issued by the Government. 
Nevertheless, increase in the 
amounts spent for food under the 
Stamp Plan is probably almost as 
large as the Government subsidy. 

The third important factor is the 
elasticity of demand for foods in the 
regular market. If this demand is 
inelastic, a slight reduction in the 
quantity sold in the regular market 
will raise the total value of the 
crop. 

For example, a decrease of 1 
percent in the supplies moving 
through these markets would bring 
about more than a 1 percent increase 
in price. For this purpose the 
studies already made are probably 
accurate enough to indicate that the 
demand for most foods is inelastic, 
at least when expressed in terms of 
farm prices; that is, farra income is 
usually increased when food sup- 
plies are reduced. 
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The Plans Have Not Raised 
Marketing Costs 


Thus, if there were no substitu- 
tion and if the demand in the regu- 
lar market were inelastic, the total 
expenditures of consumers for a crop 
of a given size would be raised by 
more than the amount of the sub- 
sidy. 

For the sake of simplicity we are 
discussing here only the situation 
where the whole crop would be 
marketed without any surplus dis- 
posal schemes. If part of the crop 
otherwise would rot on the farm, 
and if the main effect of surplus 
disposal is to move this part into 
consumption, the situation is, of 
course, considerably different. 

Farm income would also be raised 
by more than the amount of the 
subsidy, unless the total cost of proc- 
essing, transporting, and marketing 
foods were increased. 

Of course, some slight increases in 
these costs might follow any consid- 


erable increase in the price of food, 
but so far, at least, none of these 
plans seems to have raised market- 
ing costs. On the other hand, some 
of the surplus disposal programs 
have definitely lowered these costs. 
This is particularly true of the low- 
priced milk schemes. 

A unique feature of these devices 
is that only a small Government 
subsidy is required, since the dairy 
farmer contributes by accepting a 
lower price for relief milk and the 
distributor contributes by substan- 
tial reductions in marketing charges. 
These reductions in charges are 
made possible by eliminating many 
expensive services. 

Although these surplus disposal 
programs have now developed be- 
yond what usually is called the ex- 
perimental stage, there is still plenty 
of opportunity to make any changes 
that are likely to be of benefit either 
to the consumer or to the farmer. 
It seems certain that as these plans 
develop they will add substantially 


to farm income. 








Many things appear to be inevitable, and with the inevitable 
we must work. Cities will continue to grow; electricity will 
make it possible to remove many of the worst offenses against 
the esthetic sense; motor roads, released from the cramping 
limits of steel rails, will spread in every direction, bringing 
the city and country closer together; urban centers will ex- 
pand into urban regions, breaking down for millions the old 
antithesis between town and country; city planning, having 
grown into regional planning, will be merged into state and 
national planning, with technology as its basis. 


—Cuwar_res A. BEARD 
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Bright Young Men 
WHISTLE IN THE WIND 


By J. ALFRED HALL. In this challenging discussion, addressed 
primarily to men in the Forest Service, a veteran forester describes 
the maladjustment of a large group in “submarginal” areas of the 
Central States. Much can be done, he says, “but it will require 
more than bulletins or radio speeches, or bright young men to 
make farm plans and run contours.” 


I WANT to take up the 
general problem of land 
use and people in that 
broad zone of the Central 
States usually referred to as “sub- 
marginal for agriculture,’ the 
rugged hill lands of southeastern 
Ohio, southern Indiana, Illinois, the 
Ozarks, the Cumberland Plateau, 
the Highland Rim of Tennessee, the 
Horseshoe Rim of Kentucky, and 
the western Kentucky coal fields. 

In all of this territory there are 
certain patterns of land use and 
land abuse that are general. In a 
great deal of it mineral resources 
give some small employment to a 
part of the resident population. In 
most cases, however, I find that this 
type of employment meets the re- 
quirements for only from 5 to 10 
percent of rural dwellers. If there 
is any part of the United States in 
which rural poverty at its worst and 
the consequent destruction of land 
values are more clearly shown, I do 
not know of it. It seems to me that 
there is considerable room for some 
thought with regard to these ter- 
ritories, at least more thought and 
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clearer thought than most that has 
come to my attention. 

So far, I get the impression that 
such country is a sort of no man’s 
land in general economic thought. 
Most planning deals with pretty 
good agricultural land. So far, at 
least to my knowledge, nobody has 
had the nerve to face the issue of ex- 
actly who are really farmers and 
who are merely occupiers of small 
pieces of submarginal land. I sub- 
mit that there should be some sub- 
division of this broad category 
“farmers” and that the attack, the 
programs, the economies of all 
farmers are not to be classed broadly 
together in planning. 

This matter of definition is not 
one merely of setting up bureau re- 
sponsibilities; it carries with it the 
actual designing and execution of 
programs that mean everything to 
millions of very poor people. 

There is no uniform pattern of 
rural poverty. In many territories 
it may be definitely ascribed to ab- 
sentee landlordism, sharecropping, 
or other evils that exist even on ex- 
cellent agricultural lands. Rural 
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poverty in the hill lands arises 
mostly from the low productivity of 
the very small amount of plow land, 
and the terrific maladjustment of 
population to the economic base. 
There are no real comparisons pos- 
sible between the two general types 
of economies. In Arkansas, the 
sharecropper may occupy good land, 
owning nothing, living in abject 
poverty. In the hills, ownership 
and hard labor bring no returns but 
miserable living and hardships. 


Varying Patterns of Rural 
Poverty 


The first kind of rural poverty 
could perhaps be partly corrected by 
social legislation dealing with land 
ownership, tenants’ rights, rentals, 
credits, and the like, if and when 
government can be brought to face 
the issues squarely. There are no 
such solutions for the poverty of the 
hills. There the economic base is 
lacking, and that which exists is 
being destroyed. 

Comparison between the hill 
“farms” and Corn Belt farms leads 
to greater absurdities. The typical 
Corn Belt farmer owns or rents 120 
acres of land, most of it arable and 
productive. He may be head over 
heels in debt or deliver most of his 
crop to the landlord; but he is still 
infinitely better off than the hill 
man. He has enough left to eat; 
his scale of living, opportunities for 
life on a full scale, are so far above 
those in the hills that to class all to- 
gether as just “farmers” appeals to 
me as being nonsensical. 

The point is this: The economy of 
Corn Belt agriculture, poorly ad- 
justed though it may be, is poten- 
tially an economy in which the resi- 
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dent population can prosper and 
lead complete lives. The economy 
of the hills is a limited one, over- 
crowded, continually pressing 
against its limits, spewing out sur- 
plus population, feeding the relief 
rolls, and consuming its own limited 
economic base. 


Small Holdings, Poor Equip- 
ment, Hard Work 


The small landowner in the hills 
has perhaps 100 acres of land. It is 
an anomaly that land ownerships 
are smaller in these submarginal 
territories. Only 10 acres may lie 
well to plow, and that is cultivated 
crudely; one horse and a “jumping 
shovel” may be the only equipment. 
The family works from morning 
until night with hoe and hands, 
growing a meager crop. 

The other go acres are steep. A 
patch is cleared and broken. A crop 
or two can be gathered before ero- 
sion has taken such a toll that culti- 
vation must be moved to a new 
patch, newly cleared. This is not 
virgin forest being destroyed; it is 
second or third growth that has 
come in on fields long abandoned 
for agriculture. The whole process 
is obviously leading to disaster, but 
what can the owner do? He must 
live and support his family. This 
land is all he has. His unremitting 
toil plus slim grazing obtained by a 
few cattle in his own woods pas- 
ture or on “open range” must give 
him all his livelihood. 

I submit that preaching to that 
man is like whistling into a hurri- 
cane. Hunger drives him to ex- 
ploit the land. Terrace farming? 
He cannot afford to spend a nickel. 
Lime? What could he use for 
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money? _ Soil-conserving crops? 
This man raises things to eat and 
trade for a few necessities. Soil con- 
servation has no signficance to him; 
he must rob the land in order to 
live. 

He regards the forest as his en- 
emy. He fights it with fire and axe 
because it returns him no apparent 
value and prevents plowing. His 
tradition is all agrarian, yet he oc- 
cupies a land not fit for agriculture. 
He knows nothing but tilling the 
soil. Yet, to far too many people 
these are all “farmers.” 


Not by Bulletins or Bright 
Young Men 


Everything in the Ohio Valley is 
not plow land. Does the existence 
of 45,000,000 acres of forest lands 
in the Central States, most of it 
outside the Corn Belt, mean noth- 
ing? 

I'd like to see a farm plan for this 
man I’ve been describing whose to- 
tal annual income may be less than 
$150. Relocation failed, and any 
such plan will fail. These people 
want to live in the hills. Loans 
merely perpetuate a bad situation 
and are not loans anyway; they are 
merely another form of relief. ACP 
payments mean nothing to these 
men. They cannot afford to take 
land out of production. 

The plain truth is that no solu- 
tion has yet been developed where- 
by these people can make enough, 
where they are, to approach the the- 
oretical minimum standard of liv- 
ing as set up about 1933 or 1934 by 
the Department. But even $400 or 
$500 a year would be untold afflu- 
ence. They are thrifty and frugal 
beyond the comprehension of a Corn 
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Belt farmer. The question then is: 
Can anything be done to bring their 
living up to even that low standard? 
I believe it can, but it will require 
more than bulletins or radio 
speeches, or bright young men to 
make farm plans and run contours. 


Hope is Needed, and Good 


Cooperation 


The Forest Service is already in 
the business to deal with just these 
lands and these people whether we 
like it or not. We are buying land 
in and around these poor hill resi- 
dents. They are our neighbors and 
in many cases we are their land- 
lords. We practice “rehabilitation 
in place” and at least try to fix up a 
decent place to live. We try with 
very limited funds to furnish some 
employment. But at best we can 
only scratch around on the surface. 

What is the job? First, people 
must be given a little hope, and 
that can come only through close, 
direct, and frequent contacts with 
people whom they trust and who 
they believe are out to help them. 

Our Sublimity project, Cumber- 
land National Forest, Kentucky, 
shows that when we go into the 
land-management business we must 
have agronomists, animal husbandry 
men, home demonstration agents, 
and a whole corps of men and 
women who live with and among 
these people, working with them 
day in and day out. I visualize 
Federal ownership of much wild 
land, interlaced and_ interspersed 
with small areas of plow land occu- 
pied by families. It may be that 
most of this plow land will have to 
be in Federal ownership because I 
despair of getting decent land use 
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in these crowded hills by anything 
short of outright purchase. 

As owner, we can defeat abuse by 
regulation. As benevolent landlord, 
we can cooperate in teaching, in im- 
proving land, in installing perma- 
nent works. Left in individual own- 
ership, the small pieces of decent 
land will be exhausted, the hills 
burned, and the end is starvation. 
Under public ownership intensive 
methods can be developed that will 
end the pressure on the hillside. 

We must move toward highly in- 
tensive agriculture. Conversion to 
grazing means too limited a base. 

Farming in this economy will be 
subsistence farming whether we like 
the term or not. Our efforts must be 
bent toward bringing the forest to 
its full capacity to afford opportuni- 
ties for labor. From it must flow the 
cash income to supplement agricul- 
tural income. In the long run it 
may exceed the latter. 


The Need for Intensive 
Agriculture 


Development of intensive agricul- 
ture in the bottoms, far more in- 
tensive than anything that we have 
hitherto comprehended, will stop the 
pressure on the hills, the burning of 
the woods, the deadly downward 
economic spiral. Work in the woods 
and on products of the woods will 
be the best deterrent to fire known 
and will provide aliving. To do the 
job we will have to have authority 
to cut, manufacture, and sell, for I 
do not believe private industry can 
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or ever will do the job. Profits are 
not the objective. The objective is 
improving the life of people. 


The Forest Service as Manage- 
ment Agency 


I have sketched in very broad 
terms a program that appeals to me 
as practical—one that envisions the 
Forest Service in the role of a real 
land-management agency dealing 
not only with forest lands and the 
marketing of timber but with resi- 
dent families who make their sub- 
sistence from small areas of plow 
land under the control of the Forest 
Service and derive cash income from 
labor in the forest and on the prod- 
ucts of the forest. 

The role of research in the lay-out 
of such a program is perfectly clear. 
Intensive forest management, far 
more intensive than we have visual- 
ized, will be needed to provide the 
required income for the maintenance 
of these populations. Thoroughgo- 
ing and extensive economic studies 
will have to be made in order prop- 
erly to design, orient, and plan the 
lay-outs that are contemplated. 

Unfortunately, as far as I am 
aware, no State in this territory 
either is in position or of a mind to 
undertake anything approaching the 
program that I have outlined. All 
of this region depends upon State 
aid for schools, for roads, and Fed- 
eral relief for existence. I propose 
the use of sums at least equal to 
present Federal relief expenditures 
to build a sound economy that will 
eventually end relief. 
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The Ejido at Work 


DOWN MEXICO WAY 


By GONZALO BLANCO MACIAS. Here is @ story of collective 
farming in the States of Durango and Coahuila, where bank, 
farmer, and expert are in partnership. But it is more than a way 
of helping 32,000 farmers to make a living; it is a significant reform 
in health, education, and social conditions. 


THE EFFECT of the 

Mexican revolution did 

not reach the Laguna dis- 

trict until the presidential 
decree of October 6, 1936, placed 
32,000 farmers of the States of Du- 
rango and Coahuila in possession of 
395,360 acres of farming land and 
573,272 acres of unimproved land. 
Contrary to some belief, this dis- 
tribution of land was accomplished 
with the smallest possible amount of 
injury to the landholders, who re- 
tained most of the better land in 
the region. 

The decree of 1936 in turn derived 
from an act of Congress of Decem- 
ber 2, 1935, authorizing establish- 
ment of a National Bank of Ejidal 
Credit. 

This reads, in part, “The credit, 
as long as it is possible, will be used 
by the society in a collective way, 
the latter being managed coopera- 
tively in order to till the lands col- 
lectively in those cases in which, due 
to the intrinsic conditions of the plot, 
it be deemed economical to do so; 
or by using, likewise collectively, 
tools, farm implements, working 
animals, breeding horses, factories, 
and plants for the industrialization 
of farm produce; the societies will 
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also perform a collective storage and 
sale of the common land produce. 

“Furthermore, the credit wil! be 
disposed of to get seeds and fer- 
tilizers and generally for the acquisi- 
tion of food, clothing, and housing 
of the peasants through the organi- 
zation of cooperatives.” 

It will be noticed that the act pro- 
vides both for ejides that work their 
land collectively and those that, al- 
though they also own the land col- 
lectively, divide it up and assign each 
ejidatario, or member, a plot to 
work. The question whether an 
ejido is to be of one type or the other 
is decided by the nature of the region 
and its agriculture. Since the 
Laguna region is a natural economic 
unit, its lands are worked collectively. 

It is important to show the collec- 
tive nature of this effort in the 
Laguna district, for this common ef- 
fort is not confined just to the actual 
working of the fields by the ejida- 
tarios. This spirit of working to- 
gether extends throughout the whole 
conception of agrarian reform as it 
is being made effective in this region. 
Most phases of the work are under 
the direction of the bank, and those 
that are not are conducted in very 
close cooperation with it. 
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The agrarian reform is not simply 
a way to give peasants land and a 
means of making a living from it. 
The reform must also ‘improve 
greatly the health of the peasants; it 
must greatly extend education; it 
must even teach the peasants why 
they must defend the gains they have 
made, All of these are indispensa- 
ble, because unless advancement is 
made in those and other fields, it 
would not be possible to make an 
economic success of the redistribu- 
tion of land. It will therefore be 
worth while to see how some of 
these phases operate. 


An Understanding of Aims 1s 
Required 


Now these figures and facts are 
useful to picture the available facili- 
ties, but they are not the most im- 
portant element. This is the fact 
that these social services belong to 
the peasants, and that they feel that 
they so belong. 

For instance, the building of the 
new hospital at Matamoras was ac- 
complished in large part by the giv- 
ing of labor by the peasants them- 
selves. This is how they obtained a 
much better hospital than the Gov- 
ernment could have built for them. 
Only doctors and officers who under- 
stood the aims of the reform were 
sent to work in the Laguna, and 
hence the peasants’ distrust of medi- 
cine was early broken down. 

The medical service is the peas- 
ants. Every year representatives of 
the societies of ejidal credit meet to 
assess the work of the service, and 
to elect seven officers of the “Peas- 
ants’ Cooperative for Medical Serv- 
ices.” One, the president, supervises 
finances. 
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Three others, respectively, are re- 
sponsible for administrative matters 
and purchases, for identification of 
farmers seeking medical care, and 
for inspection trips continuously 
through the district. 

The remaining three are alter- 
nates who can take the place of any 
of the other four. These representa- 
tives of the peasants formulate the 
budget for the medical services and 
are consulted in all appointments. 
Finally, the relationship between the 
ejidal credit societies and the Depart- 
ment of Public Health of Mexico is 
formally agreed upon in a document 
signed by these representatives with 
the public health authorities. 

Of the greatest importance are 
Coordinated Social Services of Rural 
Medicine and Hygiene which have 
their office, concentration hospital, 
and polyclinic, in Torreon, Coah. 
The hospital can serve 120 patients. 
It includes 2 operating rooms, a ma- 
ternity ward, operation amphithe- 
ater, laboratory, X-ray equipment, 
and other facilities. This hospital 
and the Torreon clinic are supple- 
mented by 2 peripheric hospitals or 
clinics, 1 at San Pedro and 1 at Mata- 
moras, and 14 sanitary units and 10 
first-aid stations scattered through 
the district. 


How Socialized Medicine 
Operates 


These are of the highest impor- 
tance in the improvement of health, 
since neither the concentration hos- 
pital nor the 2 peripheric hospitals 
would be able to serve more than a 
small percentage of the 160,000 per- 
sons in the district. 

The sanitary units are located 
centrally in prescribed zones. They 
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are built in adapted adobe houses 
that have been repaired. They in- 
clude a small room for treatments, 
another for medicines, and a 10-bed 
maternity ward. An ambulance is 
attached to each. Ordinarily, 2 doc- 
tors, a nurse and an obstetrician 
make up the staff, and much of their 
work is done by visits to homes. 

The importance of the medical 
service is shown by the fact that 
22,500 cases of digestive ailments 
traceable to lack of sanitary water 
were treated last year, and 20,800 
cases of ailments due to the dust that 
is inescapable in field work. 

Two things are to be noticed: 
First, that these facilities are a part 
of the whole social movement based 
on the Ejidal Bank. They are both 
made possible by the bank and made 
to take their proper place in the 
whole through the bank. The sec- 
ond important thing is that the med- 
ical facilities are operated democrati- 
cally, that is, the experts in that line 
of work are regarded as truly compe- 
tent in their field but this competence 
is only one of many tools in building 
a better life for all. 


Education: Lifting by the 
Bootstraps 


Likewise, educational work in the 
Laguna region is a work in which 
the people of the whole region may 
be said to share. This will be ap- 
parent if some facts are considered. 
The Federal Education Department 
is responsible for the educational and 
cultural activities in the region. But 
of the 300 schools in the Laguna, 254 
have a school plot each, the proceeds 
from which are used for the building 
of open-air theaters, houses for teach- 
ers, and annexes. Each plot is of 
4 hectares. The produce amounts 
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to 1,500 to 2,000 pesos a year. Since 
the ejiditarios by this means con- 
tribute their own toil to the ad- 
vancement of their schools, it is clear 
they have a deep interest in their 
success. This resembles the work 
they do in building their medical 
facilities. 

In every community, also, there 
are educational committees com- 
posed of 5 members of the ejido, 
These committees have built 134 
houses for teachers. The committees 
devote attention to many things. As 
an example, they are now conducting 
a campaign to electrify all commu- 
nities in the region, of which 113 
now have electric lighting. They 
also work with the women’s leagues. 
There are 159 women’s leagues that 
include school improvement among 
their many activities. 

To improve the academic equip- 
ment and unify the methods of teach- 
ers, the Department of Education 
has established 34 centers of peda- 
gogical cooperation. In addition, the 
teachers also were given instruction 
in physical culture, esthetics, medical 
research, farm economics, and minor 
rural industries. As a further means 
of assuring efficient operation, 10 
Federal education inspectors paid 
2,223 visits during the year, or an 
average of 7.4 visits to each school. 
In these ways, the present educa- 
tional system aims at fitting the 
schools to the real needs of the people 
and taking away from the pupils’ 
minds the fallacies prevailing in the 
past. The people have shown that 
they have confidence in their schools 
and eagerly send their children. 

There were 22,601 children regis- 
tered in 1939 and the average attend- 
ance was 15,335. in the night-school 
courses, the enrollment was 4,865, of 
whom 2,053 learned to read and 
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write during the year. There were 
300 schools with 443 teachers. 

The nature of this achievement 
can be seen at once if it is pointed 
out that 202 schoolhouses have been 
built since 1937, and that there were 
only 288 teachers in the region be- 
fore the redistribution of the land. 
3y such methods the peasants of 
Mexico are being made able to lift 
themselves into a better way of living. 


The Agronomist in Mexico 


A question often asked by visitors 
to the Laguna region is, Why are the 
main financial and organizational 
departments of the Ejidal Bank in 
charge of agronomists and engineers? 
The full answer to that question 
would take much time, but it needs 
to be pointed out here that Mexican 
agronomists have always been among 
the pioneer thinkers who have be- 
lieved that land reform was the way 
toa better Mexico. Their patriotism 
and their knowledge alike thus qual- 
ified them to stand in their present 
positions. 

Even before the revolution of 1910, 
Mexican agronomists were promi- 
nent in writing articles calling for 
better distribution of the land. In 
that struggle and later, they suffered 
much for saying what they felt to 
be the truth and tor working for the 
peasants’ interests. Yet, as a group, 
they remained steadfast. 

So, in 1921, the agronomists of 
the country held their first great con- 
gress in Mexico City and discussed 
thoroughly the Mexican land prob- 
lems. This congress developed an 
educational plan for the agricultural 
schools of the country and also placed 
the agronomists in the place of chief 
guiders of the national farm eco- 
nomic program. 
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Since then vital as well as tech- 
nical subjects have been taught in 
the agricultural schools. These vital 
subjects are: Farm economics, farm 
land legislation, farm credit, and 
sociology. In these courses, the in- 
fluence of the agronomists as old- 
time social pioneers has projected it- 
self. It is kept vigorous, also, be- 
cause after they have lived for long 
years close to the peasant, sharing 
his problems, his sorrows, and his 
pains, the agronomists return to 
these schools to give a new teaching 
to the new students. 

And when he is not teaching, the 
agronomist of Mexico is busy put- 
ting to work the legislation that, 
many times, he has helped to draw 
up. Daily, agronomists are plotting 
and distributing ejidal tracts, build- 
ing ejidal schools, instructing ejidos 
in farming methods, or acting as di- 
rectors for the financial and technical 
programs of the farming coopera- 
tives. 

But the base upon which all of 
the activities—technical, cultural, 
medical, and others—is built in the 
Laguna region is the Sociedades 
Colectivas do Creditox, or collective 
credit societies. These are the groups 
of farmers, or ejidatarios, who make 
up the ejido, or community which 
owns and works the land collec- 
tively. They are the groups to which 
the Ejidal Bank makes its loans, and 
their collective good faith is the only 
collateral for these loans. There are 
308 sociedades in the Laguna, to 
which the bank has advanced 30,- 
000,000 pesos. None of this has been 
lost. To see fully how the Laguna 
region functions, it will be well to 
describe how they operate. 

In each sociedad there are an ad- 
ministrative commission and a su- 
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pervisory board. Each consists of 
six members, with an alternate for 
each, and with a president and sec- 
retary. The administrative commis- 
sion is the executive body of the 
sociedad. One of its members is 
elected delegate member to be in im- 
mediate charge of operations. With 
the president of the commission he 
signs all legal documents of the 
sociedad. 

The supervisory board is a body 
of more general nature. It sees that 
investments of the society are made 
as directed, that ejidal lands are 
properly used, and in general that 
the constitution of the society is fol- 
lowed by the administrative commis- 
sion. 

The practical carrying out of the 
decisions of the administrative com- 
mission in an ejido is in charge of 
several officials who are elected in 
general assemblies by the ejidatario 
members. The most important of 
these are the work boss, the ware- 
houseman, the mechanic, the corral 
keeper, and the consumption chief. 
The work boss is the most important 
of these; indeed, the others are under 
his direction. 

It is by working directly with the 
work boss that the Ejidal Bank, 
through an assistant zone chief, 
makes close supervisory contact with 
the work of the ejidos. The Laguna 
region is divided into zones, with a 
zone chief and assistant, for this pur- 

ose. 
Weekly, the work boss and the 
assistant zone chief, in consultation 
with the administrative commission, 
distributes the work of the sociedad 
members for the following week. 
Weekly, the boss gives to the assist- 
ant zone chief a notebook in which 
he has listed all of the sums advanced 
the sociedad by the bank and the 
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work done by each ejidatario. 

Each ejidatario carries a work card 
given him by the work boss. Finally, 
the work boss and the assistant zone 
chief work out together the operat- 
ing plan upon which is based the 
bank’s advances to the sociedad. 

Upon the basis of his reports, the 
assistant zone chief makes out a 
“weekly report of work and cost 
of agricultural machinery” and a 
“weekly report of consumption of 
fodder and work done by animals.” 
Together with these reports, a prom- 
issory note is sent to the bank signed 
by the delegate member of the ad- 
ministrative commission and _ the 
president of the supervisory board, 
covering the sum due the bank for 
the week’s operations. 

The duties of the other officials do 
not need to be explained here, except 
to say that the consumption chief is 
in charge of the cooperative store 
and that the warehouseman, besides 
his numerous duties, posts on a bul- 
letin board weekly reports on fuel, 
lubricants, and fodder used, and the 
amount of money advanced by the 
bank for their purchase. 

In addition to the activities already 
mentioned, the bank keeps constant 
watch over the work by means of 
employees from the headquarters in 
Torreon who observe each week the 
progress being made in each field 
under cultivation. 

It remains to be said that in all 
operations of the ejido, the farmers 
and the employees of the bank work 
side by side and in harmony. While 
the bank retains the right to disap- 
prove any actions, nevertheless, it 
must be said that in almost all cases 
any disagreement has been easily dis- 
posed of. In all cases the farmers 
and the bank make their decisions 
jointly. 
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A Little Place 
IN THE COUNTRY 


By J. C. ELLICKSON. It is an interesting fact of American life 
that many work hard so they can leave the farm or small town to 
seek their fortunes in cities, where they work harder so that they 


can some day buy a farm. 


We may be on the threshold of an 


“agrarian” movement among city dwellers; there are values in 


that, and difficulties, too. 


THE PURCHASE of 
farm land by city people, 
which has been tradition- 
ally a speculative venture, 
is becoming important as an invest- 
ment to attain security. As a result 
of the post-war deflation beginning in 
1920, individuals and financial insti- 
tutions acquired title to millions of 
acres of farm land through foreclos- 
ure because the farm operators were 
no longer able to pay interest and 
taxes. This “involuntary” acquisi- 
tion on so large a scale has attracted 
considerable attention, but the vol- 
untary purchases of farms by people 
with nonfarm incomes usually have 
been regarded as exceptional cases 
without general significance. But in 
the aggregate they indicate a trend 
that will be of considerable social 
significance if continued. 

Analysis of census returns from 
1880 to 1935 indicates that the pro- 
portion of the total value of farm 
land and buildings owned by the 
operators has decreased steadily at 
the rate of 4 percent every 10 years. 
There are many indications that this 
trend will continue and may even be 
accelerated. The most important 
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cause is the present and probably in- 
creasing ability of city people to save 
money as compared with farmers, 
combined with the increasing attrac- 
tiveness to city people of farms as 
an investment. Another important 
factor is the increasing cost of the 
machinery and equipment necessary 
for the efficient operation of a mod- 
ern farm. 

Thousands of farms come on the 
market each year through the retire- 
ment or death of owner-operators 
who leave no heirs or none able and 
willing to operate the farm. Unless 
these farms are purchased by poten- 
tial operators, the proportion of ten- 
ants will continue to increase. 

With below-parity farm income, it 
is difficult for the average tenant to 
save enough money to make a down 
payment. Through good fortune, 
extraordinary efforts, or rigid econ- 
omies at the expense of living stand- 
ards, some tenants still manage to 
move up the agricultural ladder to 
ownership, but they are becoming 
the exception, not the rule. 

The pressure of population on land 
in some areas, and the desire for ad- 
ditional land fully to utilize power 
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equipment, provide an opportunity 
to increase rents, thus making it 
even more difficult for tenants to 
save. The purchase of additional 
land by those already owning is 
easier but no solution of the problem 
of the landless farmer. 

The ambitious young farmer, 
starting out for himself with limited 
capital, is faced with the choice of 
renting land and buying the most 
efficient equipment within his means, 
or of using part of his capital as a 
down payment on a smaller or less 
productive farm. If his capital in- 
creases, he can buy more stock and 
better equipment and rent a larger 
or better farm, or alternatively use 
part of his money as a down pay- 
ment. Many farm - management 
studies have shown a greater return 
on investment in stock, equipment, 
and operating reserves than in land. 
Furthermore, bitter experience has 
demonstrated how quickly the equity 
in a farm may be wiped out. For 
these and other reasons, even tenants 
who are able to buy may prefer to 
continue renting. Most tenants have 
no choice. 

Even during periods of agricul- 
tural prosperity, with expanding 
markets and rising land values, 
farmers were not able to retain their 
proportionate equity in the land. 
For a long time, these rising land 
values obscured the fact that farmers, 
as a group, were not receiving 
enough income from their farm op- 
erations to save money. 


Why City Dwellers Buy Farms 


And of those who did accumulate 
wealth, many retired or moved from 
the farm, thereby transferring capital 
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and title to land from the country to 
the city. 

At the same time that farmers find 
land purchase difficult or inadvisable, 
to many city people the idea of own- 
ing a farm is attractive and land ap- 
pears to be a sound investment. 
Urban residents, as a group, have 
accumulated savings for which there 
are limited opportunities for invest- 
ment, as indicated by record bank 
deposits and low interest rates. With 
memories of stock market crashes 
and failing banks, many believe their 
future will be more secure if they 
own something tangible, like land 
and buildings. They may buy a 
farm, partly as a haven in times of 
social stress, as a place on which to 
retire in old age, as a hedge on in- 
flation, or for many other reasons. 
They buy as an investment, prima- 
rily in the hope of safeguarding their 
capital, rather than taking a risk for 
a speculative profit or a high interest 
rate. 

Many farms near large cities are 
bought primarily for homes. The 
suburbs continue to expand into the 
country as automobiles and improved 
roads open up wider areas, inacces- 
sible by railroads or trolley lines. 
Commuters from New York City, 
for instance, ride longer and longer 
distances into Connecticut. Artists, 
writers, and others who are able to 
work at home, may live beyond the 
limits for full-time commuting. 


Gentlemen Farmers As Land- 
lords and Competitors 


Farther out, farms are purchased 
for week-end or vacation visits or as 
summer homes. Many New Yorkers 
own a Vermont farm for the latter 
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purpose. Some farming may be car- 
ried on with hired labor, the fields 
may be rented out, or let go ‘back 
to brush. But even when the farm 
is neglected, the buildings are usu- 
ally well maintained. Such pur- 
chases are made not only by the well 
to do, but also by families with rela- 
tively low incomes who wish 
to escape high rents and supple- 
ment their earnings with part-time 
farming. 

When farms are purchased by city 
people solely as an investment, pro- 
ductivity and the probable rent re- 
turn are more important than loca- 
tion. But the investor usually likes 
to visit his farm occasionally and 
prefers property within casy driving 
distance. Contrary to the practice 
of many involuntary owners, the 
new proprietor may be willing to 
spend considerable money on paint, 
repairs, new buildings, and soil con- 
servation practices in order to pro- 
tect the initial investment. Such ex- 
penditures may be charged to op- 
erating expenses and deducted on 
income taxes. These investors may 
be better landlords, from the view- 
point of the tenant, than a retired 
farmer or widow who needs all of 
the rent for living expenses, or an 
unwilling owner who has acquired 
the farm through foreclosure and has 
no interest in it other than a hope 
that he can get his money out of it. 

In recent years some city people 
have attempted actual farming op- 
erations on a large scale. With 
plenty of capital, deflated land costs, 
new equipment, modern methods, 
good management, and the efficien- 
cies of large-scale operations, some 
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have made money. Others have dis- 
covered that the application of “good 
business methods” to farming was 
not so easy as they had supposed. In 
either case they are strong competi- 
tion for farmers who have no other 
sources of income to draw upon. 


Growing Difficulty in Bidding 
for Land 


No statistical studies have been 
published on the sources of capital 
invested in farms. A _ thorough 
analysis of the 1940 census may in- 
dicate some of the changes that have 
taken place. Almost any person fa- 
miliar with agriculture can think of 
one or more farms bought within 
the past 10 years by persons not de- 
pendent on farming for a living, but 
these are usually thought of as ex- 
ceptional cases. The total number 
is undoubtedly larger than generally 
realized and is significant in the 
regions most affected if not na- 
tionally. Purchases for residential 
purposes are particularly numerous 
in the Northeast and along the pop- 
ulous Atlantic Seaboard and invest- 
ment buying is frequent in the 
Eastern Corn Belt. 

To the extent that the interna- 
tional situation and defense program 
may depress agriculture and stimu- 
late urban activity, farmers will find 
it increasingly difficult to bid against 
city people for land. As more 
owners become tenants or wage 
hands, the premises on which agri- 
cultural policy has been based are 
challenged, for it has usually been 
assumed that the typical American 
farmer was an owner or had good 
prospects of becoming one. 
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The Plantation South 
TRIES A NEW WAY 


By R. W. HUDGENS. In this day of troubles, we are especially 
interested in Democracy and democratic ways—in working to- 
gether, unity, cooperation, improvement of homes and health and 
security. These are matters discussed here by the Assistant 
Administrator of the Farm Security Administration. 


THROUGH ALL these 
years, the plantation sys- 
tem, that mainstay of 
southern agricultural econ- 
omy, has been praised on one hand 
and condemned on the other. And 
logically enough. At its best, the 
plantation offers a large degree of 
security to families who work in the 
fields, and makes efficient use of their 
labor; at its worst, it deprives these 
families of a part of the profits they 
have earned. 

Today in the Midsouth approxi- 
mately 1,700 former tenant families 
are looking on the plantation way of 
farming with a high degree of favor. 
On 31 southern plantations these 
families are working both as planta- 
tion operators and plantation tenants, 
and taking full advantage of all the 
good that the plantation economy has 
to offer. 

These operator-tenants carry out 
their dual role in a simple way. 
First, as operators, they form coop- 
erative associations and lease the 
plantations from their owners. 
Then, as tenants, they sublease indi- 
vidual tracts from the cooperative. 

The first of the land rental coop- 
erative associations began operations 
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in the spring of 1939. At that time 
827 tenant families went together to 
lease 17 typical cotton plantations in 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Last spring the number of associa- 
tions jumped to 31, with a member- 
ship of 1,699 families, of whom 949 
are Negro and 750 white. 

Plantations now under lease in- 
clude 13 in Arkansas, 10 in Louisi- 
ana, 4 in Mississippi, 2 in Missouri, 
and 2in Alabama. These 31 planta- 
tions contain 94,600 acres, of which 
62,800 acres are in cultivation. Ad- 
ditional land rental cooperatives, 
scheduled to begin operations next 
spring, are being organized. 

To form a land-rental cooperative 
the tenant farmers, with the aid of 
the Farm Security Administration, 
draw up a charter and bylaws, sub- 
scribe $1 each for a share of stock, 
elect a board of directors, and organ- 
ize under the laws of the State. 
Then, in the name of the association, 
they lease a plantation from its owner 
for a period of usually 5 to ro years, 
and agree to pay a yearly cash rental 
for the land and buildings. 

Often the arrangement includes 
an option for eventual purchase. In 
the lease either the owner or the as- 
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sociation agrees to place the existing 
buildings in adequate repair, and the 
cash rent is adjusted to credit which- 
ever one does this work. The associ- 
ation also agrees to operate the 
farm under sound soil-conserving 
practices. Total cash rentals paid 
by the 31 associations during the cur- 
rent year amount to more than $389,- 
000; the additional rentals paid in 
the form of building repairs and land 
improvement are not easily com- 
puted, because a great deal of the 
labor is done by the farmers them- 
selves. 

In operation, the cooperative fills 
the position usually held by the plan- 
tation owner. It subleases individual 
tracts to each one of its members on 
a rental basis, and operates all of the 
usual plantation enterprises such as 
grist mills, commissaries, gins, trac- 
tors, and other large-scale machinery. 
In some cases, where the association 
members lack the skill needed to 
operate their individual tracts on a 
rental basis, the association sets them 
up as sharecroppers. 


The Appointment and Work of 
Farm Managers 


The association may also operate 
the large pasture and feed-crop tracts. 
Of the 1,699 farmers in the associa- 
tions, 1,328 work their individual 
tracts as tenants on the normal rental 
basis—usually a third of the cotton 
and a fourth of the corn crops, with 
cash rent for the feed, garden, and 
truck crop areas. The remaining 
371 farmer-members work as share- 
croppers, keeping half of all crops 
for their year’s labor. 

The management of the enter- 
prises of the cooperative is in the 
hands of a trained farm manager ap- 
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pointed by the board of directors. 
The manager is responsible for such 
enterprises as the commissary and 
gin, and supervises generally the 
farming operations on the individual 
tracts. 

He can be compared to the average 
plantation manager—with the im- 
portant distinction that the farming 
program this manager is directing 
emphasizes the welfare of the tenants. 

Few regular plantation managers 
spend as muck time in helping the 
tenants plan their work, or in en- 
couraging them to place home pro- 
duction of their personal needs above 
all other goals. On the larger plan- 
tations the manager has an assistant 
and a bookkeeper; and in nearly 
every instance a home supervisor 
spends her full time with the farm 
wives, helping them can their sur- 
plus garden products, make their 
own clothes, plan balanced diets for 
their families, and budget their in- 
comes. 

Most of these families have worked 
as sharecroppers all their lives, and 
without the help of the supervisors 
they would have little chance to learn 
modern farm-management practices. 
Moreover, if the progress made by 
the plantation families matches the 
progress made by standard rehabili- 
tation borrowers, their increase in 
net worth will more than balance the 
cost of supervision. 

Operating capital needed by a 
land-rental cooperative is obtained 
through FSA loans. The plantation 
rental is the principal item of ex- 
pense. Funds for the operation of 
the cooperative enterprises, and the 
cost of “furnishing” the families 
working their tracts on a sharecrop- 
per basis make up the remainder. 
As of August 31, 1940, loans to the 
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land rental totaled 


$885,916. 


cooperatives 


$600 FSA Loans for Animals, 
Seed, Equipment 


In addition, each tenant family on 
the plantation gets a standard reha- 
bilitation loan. Since most of the 
families came to the plantations with 
little or nothing in the way of posses- 
sions, these loans average about $600, 
and are used to buy work stock, milk 
cows, brood sows, fertilizer, seed, and 
equipment. Each family receiving a 
loan makes a farm and home plan 
that emphasizes the home production 
of the family’s food supply and the 
development of two or more cash 
crops for market. The cotton acre- 
age allotment for the plantation is 
divided among the families on the 
basis of their size, and each family 
receives its share of the AAA pay- 
ments. 

Besides the income derived from 
his own tract, each farmer shares in 
the profits of the cooperative associa- 
tion. The basic purpose of the asso- 
ciation, however, is not so much to 
make a profit as to provide services to 
its members at a minimum cost. 

For instance, on most of the leased 
plantations the cooperative carries on 
an equipment rental enterprise, 
through which the farmers obtain 
the use of heavy farm machinery 
they could not otherwise afford. 

During their first year of opera- 
tion, 10 of the 17 associations then 
in existence ended the season with 
an average profit of $3,000 each. 
The other 7, largely because of ad- 
verse crop conditions, ran up an 
average deficit of a little more than 
$5,000 each. Of the 10 cooperatives 
making a profit, 3 declared dividends 
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totaling $978. The remainder set 
their total profit aside as reserve. A 
report made on December 31, 1939, 
showed these 17 associations to have 
assets of $496,674. The loans they 
had received totaled $425,053. A 
similar report on the progress of the 
associations operating this year will 
be available at the end of the crop 
season. 

The various enterprises operated 
by the 17 cooperatives during 1939 
were as follows: 17 leasing enter- 
prises, 14 equipment rental enter- 
prises, 11 purchasing and marketing 
enterprises, 9 crop farm enterprises, 
6 livestock rental and sire service en- 
terprises, 4 machinery and equip- 
ment repair shop enterprises, 2 cot- 
ton gin enterprises. Of all these, the 
leasing, the purchasing and market- 
ing, and the cotton-gin enterprises 
were the most successful financially. 


Advantages: Better Practices, 
Health, Homes 


The chief advantage which the 
leasing associations give to the tenant 
is access to the land. l’arm owners 
are finding that they can get along 
with fewer tenants, and each spring 
many of the less capable sharecropper 
families find it impossible to get a 
place to farm. The leasing coopera- 
tives help to cushion the shock of 
this displacement. 

Education in sound farming prac- 
tices is the second advantage of leas- 
ing cooperatives to the tenant family. 
Untrained in modern ways of farm- 
ing, many sharecroppers, even if 
given the opportunity, would have 
little hope of making an adequate 
living. Grouped together on a plan- 
tation where trained FSA farm-man- 
agement and home-management su- 
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pervisors can work with them every 
day of the year, their prospects of 
getting ahead increase a hundred- 
fold. Here they can get help in 
planning their work and keeping 
records of their income and expenses. 
They can learn to raise most of their 
own food supply, diversify and rotate 
their crops, care for their livestock, 
and otherwise run their farm in a 
practical, economical way. 

Better health is a further benefit 
received by the tenant families. Not 
only does the home-produced food 
supply give them a balanced diet, 
but, on most of the plantations, ade- 
quate medical care is available at a 
cost within the families’ ability to 
pay. 

A fourth advantage to the opera- 
tor-tenant is the number of coopera- 
tive activities available on the plan- 
tation. The chance to share the use 
of large-scale farming equipment, 
take part in group purchases of basic 
farming supplies, and similar enter- 
prises all help the farmer cut ex- 
penses and do a better job of farming. 











Still another aid to the leasing coop- 
erative member is the assurance of at 
least a minimum standard of hous- 
ing. In a section where most farm 
houses protect their occupants from 
neither the weather nor the flies, the 
tight roofs and screened windows of 
the leased plantation houses repre- 
sent a long step forward. 

The owner of the plantation, for 
his part, is assured of an income that 
will enable him to meet his fixed 
charges and give him a good return 
on kis investment. He also has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his land 
is being worked under sound soil- 
conserving farm practices and that 
his buildings are being maintained in 
good repair. Also, this is a way to 
help low-income farmers to help 
themselves. Too often it has been 
impossible to help those at the very 
bottom of the economic scale, be- 
cause the starting point for their re- 
habilitation—a tract of farm land— 
was unobtainable. This difficulty the 
leased plantations are helping to 
solve. 








The coordination of agriculture and machine industry in the 
interests of a balanced economy, related to the task of main- 
taining the essential economic independence of America, is 
the supreme task of the contemporary statesman ... we 
need to develop a new science which, for want of a better 
name, we may call nation-planning, supplementing the bud- 
ding science of city and regional planning, inviting all classes 
and interests to put away self-deception as far as it is humanly 
possible, and devote their imagination and executive powers 
to organizing and maintaining a fairly balanced system of 


national economy. Cc A.B 
—Cuar.es A. Bearp 
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Land Ownership and 
The NATION'S LIFE 


By WILHELM ANDERSON. We have no more important 
problem than the one treated here: Who should own our land, 
and how should it be used for the greatest good? Many will dis- 
agree with Dr. Anderson's conclusions and recommendations, but 
no agricultural worker will gainsay the validity of the problem or 
the need for considering it carefully. 


IT HAS BECOME com- 
monplace in discussions of 
cooperative land-use plans 
to speak of the “philoso- 
phy of the program” as something 
distinct from its technique and fact. 

This philosophy is said to relate 
to certain accepted national objec- 
tives, including the conservation of 
land and human resources, a more 
stable and balanced agriculture, and 
the more abundant life for all 
farm people. 

But even more fundamental is that 
there shall arise in the planning proc- 
ess an understanding of the social 
function of land in the life of this 
Nation that will make possible the 
achievement of the objectives. 

It is not probable that many will 
disagree openly with the social desir- 
ability of trying to reach these hu- 
mane and democratic objectives. 
Disagreements and differences, if 
any, are more likely to arise concern- 
ing appropriate methods of achieving 
them. Many who are trying sympa- 
thetically to advance the aims may 
not realize, furthermore, that they 
cannot be fulfilled in any significant 
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and equitable sense without legisla- 
tive restrictions on conditions of 
holding land in private ownership. 

This contention derives from the 
fact that our tillable land is limited 
to something less than 500,000,000 
acres, after account has been taken 
of plowable pastures and lands sub- 
ject to reclamation at socially desir- 
able costs. 

The 1930 census disclosed that 59.6 
percent of American farms were un- 
der 100 acres in size; yet these farms 
included only 15.7 percent of the 
farm land, only 22.7 percent of the 
harvested cropland, and less than 29 
percent of the value of land and 
buildings. 

On the other hand, although all 
farms exceeding 174 acres included 
only 19.4 percent of all farms, yet 
these same farms comprised 66.1 per- 
cent of all land in farms, 53.5 percent 
of harvested cropland, and more than 
47 percent of the value of land and 
buildings. Can we plan meaning- 
fully for a balanced, stable, and 
abundant agriculture while this dis- 
tribution prevails? 

Our primary farm management 
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problem is not to increase individual 
farm productive efficiency but rather 
to create a social technology so that 
the farm population can be adjusted 
to available soil resources on a more 
equitable and socially efficient basis, 
without which there can be no really 
effective farm management practice 
on a national scale. 


Adjustment of Farm People to 
Soil Resources 


In the Southeastern States, where 
the maladjustment of the population 
to the land is most acute, operating 
units average only 71 acres, and 
nearly one-fourth of them average 
less than 20 acres. Throughout the 
Nation probably one-third or more 
of all farms are so inefficiently or- 
ganized as to availability of needed 
soil resources that they cannot sustain 
the operating families on any accept- 
able level of living. 

This condition should evidence a 
crying need for altering the tradi- 
tional concept of land as a fixed com- 
modity to be held for speculation, to 
be exploited, subdivided, composed, 
let, assigned, mortgaged, sold, bar- 
tered, bequeathed, and otherwise 
alienated at the will of the legal 
holder without restriction. These 
unrestricted conditions of holding 
land in private ownership permit the 
landlord to shift most of the cost of 
maintaining the public services that 
support the use values of his land 
onto the shoulders of nonlandowners, 
thereby enabling him to capitalize in- 
crements in land value and to exact 
an interest return thereon. 


Land Is Not a Commodity 


Land is not a commodity. Land 
is not the product of man, nor with 
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all the ingenuity of classical econo- 
mists can he ever mix his labor with 
anything that is not land and thereby 
fashion land. Land is the gift of 
Nature entrusted to man’s keeping 
upon which he may project his ener- 
gies of mind and muscle and thereby 
support life and fashion a civiliza- 
tion. 

The citizens of the United States— 
all of them, rich and poor alike—are 
the ultimate and absolute owners, as 
participants in national sovereignty, 
of all the natural resources of the 
Nation, and on their behalf the Fed- 
eral Government acts as the ultimate 
custodian of these resources. 

There is need today for an altera- 
tion in our traditional concept of 
land from that of a fixed commodity 
to that of a sacred trust to be admin- 
istered in the interest of all the people 
who are directly and indirectly de- 
pendent upon it for their well-being 
and livelihood. 


Tragedies of Soil; Tragedies of 
Peoples 


The moving picture of the ages 
has been but an unending succession 
of the rise, domination, decadence, 
disintegration, and final disappear- 
ance of one people after another, and 
the records of these tragedies are writ 
large in the wasted soil resources of 
these vanquished peoples. 

The strength, general well-being 
and national integrity of a nation 
are similar to those of a farm family. 

When the soil resources of the 
nation and of the family are gone, 
decadence sets in, followed by the 
disintegration of the cultural addi- 
tions to the land, and finally the 
integrity of the family as a compo- 
nent of the community disappears. 
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The Government, the Custo- 
dian of a Heritage 


All privately owned land within 
the United States, and all land owned 
by State and local governments, is 
held from and under the Federal 
Government which has rights upon 
and obligations to it which have not 
passed to any private or public owner 
through recognition or transference 
of title in fee simple absolute. 

These rights are the rights of sov- 
ereignty, the rights of the people. 
They are inalienable and they arise 
from the custodial obligations of the 
Federal Government to the people to 
conserve their common heritage and 
birthright for their present and fu- 
ture use and well-being. 

The liquidation by the Federal 
Government of its obligations and 
the exercise of its rights have not 
been so uniformly attended with fav- 
orable results as might well have been 
expected. 


The Havoc That Man Has 
Wrought 


This wastage is evident on every 
hand. We are just now coming to 
recognize its meaning and conse- 
quence. 

In order to develop the Nation’s 
natural resources, populate expand- 
ing frontiers, provide a tax base for 
local governments, foster private en- 
terprise, promote industry and thrift, 
and preserve ownership in land to 
those who till it, our founding fathers 
deemed it expedient to vest title to 
land in private owners in fee simple 
absolute. During the nineteenth 
century and the first quarter of this 
century, a period of rapid agricultural 
and industrial expansion, our natural 
resources seemed inexhaustible. 
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The situation is different today, 
The land has now been developed 
and, in large measure, wasted and 
ruined through reckless exploitation. 
The purpose of development, if not 
of exploitation, has been achieved 
with respect to our agricultural land, 
and to this extent the vesting of title 
to land in private owners may seem 
to have been justified, although the 
conditions of title to agricultural land 
as vested in private owners have 
fallen far short of promoting the gen- 
eral welfare in at least three signifi- 
cant particulars: In conserving the 
soil resources of the Nation, in con- 
trolling the distribution of the avail- 
able soil resources equitably among 
the farm population, and in preserv- 
ing ownership to those who till the 
soil. 


Frontiers Go; Waste and Ruin 
Come 


The agricultural land of the Na- 
tion has now been developed, the 
frontiers have been taken, and in the 
march of our agricultural and indus- 
trial occupation waste and ruin of 
our basic natural resources have been 
strewn on every hand. 

The aftermath of this occupation 
is now upon us: Industry approach- 
ing maturity; the population ap- 
proaching stability; heavy credit bal- 
ances with foreign nations; declining 
exports; unemployment; meager op- 
portunities for youth; larger and 
larger accumulations of capital in 
fewer and fewer hands; gutted and 
closed mines; abandoned oil fields; 
wasted fuel resources; stripped and 
denuded forest lands; ghost towns; 
stranded populations; heavy subsidies 
to agriculture; gullied and skinned 
and badly eroded soils; 500,000 farms 
ruined for farming purposes through 
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accelerated soil erosion; another 500,- 
ooo farm families on farms so small 
that the soil resource will not sustain 
them on any acceptable levels of 
living; 42 percent of all farm opera- 
tors tenants; 40,000 new tenants 
added each year; 1,000,000 tenants 
moving each year in attempts to bet- 
ter their condition, and another 
1,000,000 tenants equally insecure in 
their tenure; 3,500,000 rural families 
receiving public assistance during the 
past decade; 58 percent of the equity 
of farm real estate in the hands ot 
nonfarm operators; dilapidated 
buildings, unsightly premises, home- 
less migrants, hopeless mothers, un- 
dernourished children, diseased 
bodies, vacant hopes, misery and 
want, unrest and despair. 

This is the national picture in its 
darker aspects—indeed stark and 
foreboding in a land blessed with 
great natural resources. Cooperative 
land use planning as a national un- 
dertaking is committed to the work- 
ing out of ways to alleviate those 
evils, as they affect agriculture. It is 
indeed timely that we take stock not 
only of our remaining natural re- 
sources but also of deficiencies in our 
past stewardship of these resources. 


Individual Greed Outstrips 
National Prudence 


We have long rejoiced in our un- 
trammeled individualism, in our un- 
hampered freedom to exploit our 
substance, in our rights to exercise 
our ingenuity and genius through 
private enterprise, uncontrolled by 
concerns for the general welfare, but 
in all this rejoicing our prudence as a 
Nation has not kept pace with our 
greed as individuals. 
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It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that the conditions of holding 
land in this country are such that 
one-third of all farm families of the 
Nation are now living under such 
disadvantaging conditions of land 
occupancy as to reduce their level of 
living below any acceptable standards 
of decency. 

What will be the aspects of the 
picture 50 years hence if appropriate 
remedial measures are not soon 
instituted ? 

It often is asserted that unfavorable 
prices, poor land, climatic catastro- 
phes, high interest rates, burdensome 
taxes, overcapitalization of land 
value, unfavorable lease arrange- 
ments, uninformed farming practices, 
and low managerial abilities are the 
major causes of insecurity of farm 
tenure and the consequent rural pov- 
erty, dependency and destitution that 
follow in its wake. 

No doubt these conditions contrib- 
ute to insecurity of farm tenure and 
operate to reduce many owners to 
tenants, tenants to croppers, and 
croppers to farm laborers, and oper- 
ate conversely to retard ascent up the 
agricultural ladder. 

For many years, if not decades, the 
steady increase in farm tenancy and 
the steady decrease in the equity of 
farm operators in the land they till 
have been evident. 


The Chronic Disorder Remains 


For a number of years agricultural 
reforms of various sorts have been 
designed to modify or remove the 
causes of insecurity of farm tenure. 

We are trying parity in prices, im- 
proved soil and forest conservation 
practices, benefit payments, lower 
interest rates, longer amortization 
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schedules, equalization of taxes, re- 
valuations of land, improved lease 
forms, adjustment of excessive debts, 
improved farm-management prac- 
tices, and improved school facilities, 
and although these remedial meas- 
ures have substantially assisted in 
alleviating surface ills, yet the chronic 
disorder within the system is still 
present with us, and we continue to 
have more than 2,000,000 disadvan- 
taged farm families. 

Have the diagnoses been inaccu- 
rate? Or have the remedies pre- 
scribed not been applied consistently 
or over an insufficient period? Or 
may it be that an accurate diagnosis 
is impossible until we as a people 
have arrived at a common under- 
standing concerning the social func- 
tion of land in the life of this Nation? 

The very structure and operation 
of nature, human history, common 
sense, and logic, all conduce to sub- 
stantiate that the social function of 
land in all its uses in any Nation is 
to sustain and support all its citizens 
in all their material wants. 

Throughout the civilized world 
there is a general recognition of this 
function of land; witness the land 
reforms instituted in various coun- 
tries to effectuate a more equitable 
and socially efficient adjustment of 
population to the land, especially 
where the feudal system had operated 
to concentrate land in large estates. 


Legislative Restrictions on 
Holding Land 


The adjustment of farm popula- 
tion to available soil resources is a 
national problem of the first magni- 
tude; it is not likely to be solved suc- 
cessfully without drastic legislative 
restrictions on present conditions of 


holding land. 
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These restrictions should probably 
relate to size of holding, subdivision, 
use, consolidation with another hold- 
ing, occupation and residence of 
holder, assignment, letting, taxation, 
security for debts, alienation, and in- 
heritance. It should soon be possible, 
on the basis of appropriate State and 
Federal legislation and carefully de- 
lineated local land use areas which 
are reasonably homogeneous as to 
physical features, to administer such 
restrictions through State and county 
boards of agricultural holdings, es- 
tablished under State law and em- 
powered to determine family-size 
farms for each local land use area. 

County land-use planning could be 
of substantial assistance in such an 
undertaking. 

Many nations have had to contend 
with the problem of land tenure and 
have modified their systems of land 
tenure so as to provide reasonable 
security of tenure and security to 
farmers in accordance with their 
standards of living. 

Foreign enactments and reforms 
have been directed along two lines: 
First, to effect changes in titles to 
provide ownership to those who till 
the soil and to provide exclusive use 
of farm land to the tillers of the soil 
under State ownership and State 
tenancy (the exclusive aim in Russia, 
and a lesser aim in Denmark, Mex- 
ico, England, Wales, and Scotland); 
and, second, to improve the status of 
tenancy without changing existing 
titles through revision of leasing 
arrangements. 

The land tenure difficulties of this 
country lie primarily in our utter 
lack of any legislatively defined Na- 
tional and State policies specifically 
designed to promote the more equita- 
ble and socially efficient adjustment 
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of farm population to available soil 
resources. 
every country has had to face after 
its land had all been taken up and its 
frontiers closed. To approach the 
question intelligently, we must clar- 
ify our thinking concerning the social 
function of land in national life, and 
analyze carefully the elements of pri- 
vate property in land as presently 
legalized with a view to eliminating 
elements that obstruct that function. 

In land-use planning it is necessary 
to keep constantly in mind two types 
of productive efficiency: one individ- 
ual, the other social. 

The first concerns improvements 
in individual farm productive effi- 
ciency, which, when not modified by 
the social, often brings suffering and 
misery to those who are dispossessed 
and disinherited by technological 
processes. One operator, by appro- 
priating the land resources of three 
of his neighbors, may enhance his 
own productive efficiency twofold, 
but in so doing may create the social 
inefficiency of three landless farm 
families. 

Shall land be regarded as a re- 
source upon which to exalt individ- 
ual farm productive efficiency and 
highly commercialized agriculture, 
and shall it thereby serve to force out 
of agriculture all who are dispos- 
sessed and disinherited in the proc- 
ess? If county land-use planning is 
concerned with all the tillers of the 
soil who by experience and training 
have a just claim upon agriculture 
for a living, should it not direct its 
attention to exploring what may be 
achieved in enhanced standards of 
living on, say, 50 acres of cropland 
and 50 additional acres of woodland 
for a farm family whose aspirations 
are rooted in the soil? 
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This is a problem that: 


A farm family’s assurance of free- 
dom and security and a decent living 
are all deeply rooted in the continu- 
ous possession of such a piece of farm 
land as will serve to sustain it over 
the years under careful management. 
This function of sustaining the oper- 
ating family appears to be the proper 
and only socially justifiable function 
of agricultural land. 

If we should see fit to bend our 
genius to exploring how many farm 
families the soil resource of the Na- 
tion could be made to support, we 
might find that not only could it be 
made to sustain the present 7,000,000 
operators, but a land base might also 
be provided for the some 4,000,000 
paid and unpaid farm laborers of the 
Nation. 

If farm people should lose patience 
with the family size farm, who is 
there to say what standards of living 
might be achieved on a unit of 20,000 
acres, half in cropland, organized as 
a cooperative nonprofit corporate 
holding, with competent manage- 
ment, supporting, say, 200 families, 
designed as a community enterprise 
under private landholding auspices? 
Who is there to say that such a farm 
organization could not incorporate 
industrial elements which would 
keep all the families occupied 
throughout the year? 

One thing seems clear: Our agri- 
cultural land resources, if equitably 
distributed and carefully managed, 
appear ample upon which to rear a 
rural civilization the like of which 
this world has never seen in en- 
hanced standards of living. But is 
such a civilization likely to be reared 
by those who see in agricultural 
science only the servant of a highly 
commercialized agriculture? 
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PLANNING BY THE 


FOUNDING FATHERS 


By HELEN W. JOHNSON 


THE COUNTY LAND USE 
planning program has revived con- 
siderable interest in its progenitor, 
the New England town meeting, 
which still survives in many parts of 
that region much as it was in the days 
of the founding fathers. 

The town meeting represents the 
persistence of the truly democratic 
ideals in American life. It isa living, 
functioning, democratic form of local 
government, in which all citizens 
take active part. Issues of local in- 
terest and concern are submitted to 
vote, and disposed of, and there is 
always wide participation and ani- 
mated discussion of the vital affairs of 
the town. The town hall, or meeting 
place, is an important center in many 
New England towns. 

John Gould’s recent book, New 
England Town Meeting: Safeguard 
of Democracy, describes it as a legis- 
lative body of importance, not a mere 
forum for discussion. It is second 
only to the State, “and even State 
legislatures have been set back on 
their heels occasionally by indepen- 
dent-minded town meetings.” They 
are still “alive and able and in the 
hands of a tight-fisted people who 
keep their heritage well.” 


THE TOWN MEETING votes 
for “Town clerk, selectmen, assessors 
and overseers of the poor, road com- 
missioner, treasurer, members of the 
school board and all other necessary 
town officers.” It prepares the 
budget for the year, passing on school 
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funds, highway money, fire protec- 
tion, street lights, clam license fees, 
tax assessments, and other matters of 
finance and administration. In a 
word, it plans the affairs of the town 
and executes those plans through 
suitable action programs. 

In the county land-use planning 
program, in similar vein, discussion 
revolves about soil erosion, types of 
farming, population composition and 
movements, community life, taxa- 
tion, school consolidation, rural zon- 
ing, and many other subjects of vital 
concern to farm people. And the 
voice of all of the people is heard in 
the open community-wide meetings 
where everyone has his chance to 
speak. More important still is the 
fact that these farmers can translate 
their opinions and desires into poli- 
cies and programs of action spon- 
sored by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They not only help to solve the 
problems of their local areas, but con- 
tribute to the framing of nationwide 
policy for the Federal agencies de- 
signed to help them. 

In this respect the land-use plan- 
ning program, which must consider 
community and county problems in 
relation to the whole agricultural 
economy of the State, region, or Na- 
tion, exceeds in scope and significance 
the almost invariably local activities 
of the town meeting. 


THE ROOTS of the county plan- 
ning program undoubtedly lie back 
in the soil of New England which 
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gave birth to the town meeting, an 


planning procedures, in which farm 
men and women wrestle with their 
own agricultural problems, are strik- 
ingly similar to those of the town 
meetings. 

The general objectives are much 
the same; the subjects discussed, as 
numerous as the interests and prob- 
lems of the participants. There’s 
something rather soul-satisfying to an 
individual in giving expression to 
ideas of deep interest, and there’s a 
great deal to be gained by a free and 
whole-hearted exchange of ideas in 
a group. 

Out of the give and take of open 
discussion comes usually a crystalliza- 
tion of thought and concerted action. 
There is much of value to the local, 
State, and Federal Governments in 
hearing the farmer’s voice, knowing 
what his problems look like to him, 
getting his knowledge of the area in 
which he lives, and winning his as- 
sistance in carrying out plans which 
he has helped to formulate to secure 





institution and an ideal. County - 


a better agriculture and a better rural 
life. 

With its generations of experience 
and tradition in solving local prob- 
lems democratically, New England 
has adopted with easy grace the land- 
use planning program. 

There are many lively discus- 
sions—arguments and comments on 


the family-sized farm, for and against 


outside labor, on how many acres 
were necessary, how many cows, how 
many chickens, and how many dif- 
ferent kinds of crops. 

The nature of the stimulus to open 
discussion, whether it be the town 
meeting or a county or community 
land-use planning meeting, is not so 
important as the mere fact that peo- 
ple still do get together in local 
groups, talk about their problems, 
present their viewpoints, and have a 
hand in working out their solutions. 

With thousands of groups of this 
kind operating throughout the Na- 
tion, we can be sure that the principle 
of democratic planning is being per- 
petuated. 








Books 


CoNsERVATION AND Cit1zeNnsHip. George T. Renner and William H. Hartley. 
D.C. Heath and Co., Boston. 350 pages. 


By JOHN DREIER 


SEVERAL BOOKS have ap- 
peared during the past 2 or 3 years in 
answer to the demand from schools 
for adequate and authoritative ma- 
terial on the subject of land use and 
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conservation. Nowhere has the in- 
creased interest in land problems 
been more evident than among edu. 
cational institutions; yet the prob- 
lem of putting satisfactory teaching 
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material into the teacher’s hand has 
been difficult. 

For one thing, the teaching of con- 
servation in the schools has not been 
thoroughly clarified. On the one 
hand, instructors in the land-use pro- 
fessions have naturally emphasized 
discussion of the practical aspects of 
such subjects as forestry, wildlife 
management, or soil conservation. 

On the other hand, teachers of the 
regular grades and classes in schools 
and colleges have recognized that 
this subject of conservation contained 
some important knowledge that their 
students should acquire if, as future 
citizens, they were to understand the 
basic problems facing the commu- 
nity. This group of teachers poses a 
double question: What are the facts 
about conservation, and how do we 
get started in teaching it? 

Conservation and Citizenship is 
one answer to this twofold inquiry. 
The authors have approached the 
problem from the viewpoint of the 
social studies, organizing the mate- 
rial in relation to economic and social 
affairs. The authors are well 
equipped to handle the task they 
have set themselves. Dr. Renner, 
now with Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is a geographer of 
note, has worked with the National 
Resources Planning Board, and has 
written brilliantly on the subject of 
American resources. Dr. Hartley isa 
teacher of social studies at the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Pat- 
erson. 


THE TERM conservation has 
been variously interpreted. To some 
groups, it connotes primarily the pro- 
tection of trees, animals, birds, and 
wildflowers; to others, primarily con- 
servation of the soil. Messrs. Renner 
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and Hartley regard the subject in its 
broadest terms, including not only 
the natural resources of forests, soils, 
water, minerals, and wildlife, but 
human resources as well. To each 
major subdivision in the field of con- 
servation the authors have given a 
separate chapter. Yet it is to their 
credit that they have made a genuine 
effort to tie the problems together in 
a comprehensive whole. 

This has been partly achieved by 
starting the text with an historical 
background, explaining the attitudes 
that were created among pioneer 
Americans, and then tracing the de- 
velopment of the conservation move- 
ment in this country. This opening 
chapter is followed by an over-all 
view of American resources and their 
importance to the economic well-be- 
ing of the United States. Through- 
out the text the authors have pointed 
out relationships between various 
parts of the conservation program, 
such as the contribution of soil and 
forest conservation work to flood 
control. 


AN INTERESTING feature of 
the book is the chapter entitled “Our 
Human Resources.” It may be ar- 
gued that a discussion of human re- 
sources is in itself so large a subject, 
and introduces so many varied topics 
in the fields of economic and social 
organization, that it leads the reader 
or student far afield from the original 
starting point of man’s relationship 
to his natural environment. The 
treatment of human resources by 
Messrs. Renner and Hartley does not 
entirely avoid that difficulty. They 
have, however, used the subject skill- 
fully to point out the fact that con- 
servation is after all important only 
because of its effect upon human life. 
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In this respect there is a close link 
between such programs as forest or 
mineral conservation and those of 
housing, public health, and improved 
governmental systems. Discussion 
of these social problems enables the 
authors to lead directly into an ex- 
cellent last chapter called “America 
Discovers Planning” in which they 
point out the importance of planning 
in the creation of a productive, se- 
cure, and beautiful environment for 
American life. 

It is regrettable in this discussion 
of the conservation movement from 
the viewpoint of citizenship that 
greater attention was not given to the 
new methods of organization that are 
being developed among citizens for 
carrying out conservation programs. 
One of the problems that the authors 
of the present volume recognize is 
that of getting the citizens to realize 
their part in the campaign to preserve 
our resources—to understand that 
the job carinot be done by the Gov- 
ernment alone. Citation of the prog- 
ress that has been made in county 
planning and in soil-conservation 
districts, for example, would have 
offered a tangible example of just 
how the citizens and the Government 
can work hand in hand and what the 
role of each group can be. 

On the whole Conservation and 
Citizenship is an authoritative and 
complete presentation. Scientists in 
each special field may find small 
flaws or omissions in the material 
presented. It would be desirable, for 
example, for the authors to point out 
more clearly than they have done the 
distinction between topsoil and sub- 
soil; the fact that erosion can accom- 
plish its major destruction by remov- 
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ing a few inches of topsoil is a matter 
of great consequence. This fact is 
not brought out clearly. 


YET ANY CRITICISM of the 
book at hand in terms of its scientific 
information will merely serve to in- 
dicate how broadly the subject of 
conservation must be approached in 
the educational program as a whole. 
Professors Renner and Hartley have 
presented excellently the material for 
the social science teacher. 

There is, however, a somewhat dif- 
ferent story to be told by the teacher 
of the natural sciences. For the con- 
structive aspects of conservation must 
be explained in biological, as well as 
economic, terms. 

The science of ecology is charting 
the foundations of a new concept of 
man’s relationship to his environ- 
ment. As Copernicus suggested 400 
years ago—to the dismay of prideful 
humanity—that the earth was merely 
one unit in a great solar system, and 
not actually the center of a universe 
bounded by heaven and hell, so are 
ecologists today discovering that man 
is but one integral part of the organic 
entity that we call our environment, 
and by no means its master. Forces 
over which man can exercise no con- 
trol have the power of life and death 
over individual members of the 
earth’s biological community, and 
according to those forces and prin- 
ciples man’s actions must be guided. 
A knowledge of the scientific under- 
standings that lead to this concept 
must be a part of the basic informa- 
tion of educated men and women in 
the future. Those understandings 
are the ultimate imperatives of con- 
servation. 
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PoputaTion, A ProBL—eM For Democracy. 





Gunnar Myrdal. Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 237 pages. 


By HOMER L. HITT 


FOR MANY YEARS the trend of 
fertility in the industrialized nations 
of the Western World has been con- 
tinuously downward. In some of 
the northern and western European 
countries, already failing to repro- 
duce themselves, an actual popula- 
tion decrease in the near future 
appears inevitable. The problem of 
a declining population is less acute 
in America because of a higher, 
though decreasing, fertility rate. 
However, Dr. Myrdal views this 
higher fertility as a temporary phe- 
nomenon. As for northern and west- 
ern Europe, he foresees for America 
the prospect of a declining popula- 
tion. It was with the hope that 
America may profit somewhat from 
the population experience of the Old 
World and particularly Sweden that 
Myrdal selected for the subject of a 
series of lectures at Harvard Univer- 
sity under the Godkin Foundation 
the general topic: The Population 
Problem and Social Policy. These 
lectures, slightly rearranged, com- 
prise this volume. 

The author briefly traces “the his- 
tory of population theory in its rela- 
tion to political thinking.” For the 
past few centuries the political 
“meaning” of the population prob- 
lem has shifted with the changing 
rate of human reproduction. Only 
recently the problem was the humane 
limitation of the population through 
birth control. Now the chief worry 
is that birth control will be “carried 
too far.” Consequently today the 
problem is “how to get a people to 
abstain from not reproducing itself.” 


, 
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MYRDAL STATES that, prior to 
the formulation of population policy 
actually designed to cope effectively 
with the situation, an ideological 
crisis of tremendous proportions will 
occur in western society. This crisis 
in population attitudes will be un- 
leashed by the continued decline in 
fertility. Present-day thought and 
action concerning population will 
appear trivial. 

After this resurgence, which will 
be enduring, social policy in its en- 
tirety will be dominated by the 
population question. 

Almost one-fourth of this volume 
is devoted to the economic justifi- 
cation of population policy to bolster 
the falling birth rate. Briefly, the 
argument hinges on the idea that in- 
vestment risks will be increased and 
the demand for new investment will 
be diminished by a declining popula- 
tion. Then the Government will be 
forced to intercede, regulating indi- 
vidual enterprise and making up for 
the deficiency in investment oppor- 
tunities. However, Myrdal admits 
that these economic conclusions 
should be further tested by more 
thorough research. 


ASSUMING 100 PERCENT net 
reproductivity, i. e., a stationary pop- 
ulation, to be the goal, Myrdal pro- 
ceeds to sketch the primary consider- 
ations for a positive population policy 
in a democratic country. Funda- 
mental are the two closely associated 
principles that “undesirable births 
shall be prevented” and “the birth 
rate shall not be maintained by the 
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undesired births.” Equally stressed 
is the fact that no appeals shall be 
made to an individual’s sense of na- 
tional duty to rear children. Con- 
sequently the task confronting de- 
mocracy “is so to alter the basis of the 
institution of the family in our so- 
ciety that the ordinary citizen, edu- 
cated to high standards of culture 
and hygiene and well informed in the 
technique of birth control, volun- 
tarily chooses to aim at a family with 
four children.” Birth control is held 
to be basically, but not exclusively, 
motivated by economic interests. In 
view of this, the method of popula- 
tion policy amounts to the transfer- 
ence of income from families without 
children to those with children. In 
practice this transference will resolve 
itself into an expansion of the phases 
of social policy bearing upon the 
family and children. 


In this thought-provoking volume, 


’ Myrdal frankly discusses the politi- 


cal element in the population prob- 
lem. Not all experts would be as 
one with him to the last detail. In 
the main, however, his thesis is 
founded on fact. A population de- 
cline does appear in the offing for 
the western world. That this pros- 
pect is welcome in neither the “de- 
mocracies” nor the “dictatorships” is 
indicated by the positive population 
policies conceived and instituted in 
the recent past by the Governments 
of Sweden, France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Germany. Some years will 
elapse before America is brought 
face to face with the birth shortage 
already perplexing Europe. When 
she is, this work of Myrdal’s will 
help her solve the problem in a dem- 
ocratic way. 


Tue Law or Pusiic Housine. William Ebenstein. University of Wisconsin 


Press. Madison. 150 pages. 


By MONROE OPPENHEIMER 


THIS IS A STUDY of the legal 
bases for the public housing pro- 
grams of the Federal Government 
and the States, as initiated by the 
Public Works Administration and 
continued by the United States 
Housing Authority and the local 
housing authorities which the latter 
agency finances. The study is 
adapted primarily for the lay reader, 
although lawyers will find it useful 
as an introductory survey. 

Slum clearance and public hous- 
ing, seriously questioned no more 
than a decade ago, have by now been 
explicitly accepted by the courts of 
highest resort of 25 jurisdictions as 
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constitutional functions of the States, 
and implicitly recognized by the 
United States Supreme Court as a 
constitutional function of the Fed- 
eral Government. The outstanding 
decisions of these courts are discussed 
at considerable length. There are 
also a brief chapter on foreign ex- 
periences, and appendices consisting 
of reprints of the United States Hous- 
ing Act and the opinions in two 
leading cases on the constitutionality 
of State housing programs. 

The author, quite understandably, 
limits his discussion to urban hous- 
ing projects and to the present pro- 
visions of the United States Housing 
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Act, which was designed primarily 
to cope with the urban housing 
problem. 


EVEN UNDER THE present 
law, however, public housing proj- 
ects for farm families have recently 
been initiated by several local hous- 
ing authorities financed by the 
United States Housing Authority. 
In addition, amendments to the 
present law have been proposed, 
which would explicitly provide for 
a large-scale rural public housing 
program. Because of these develop- 
ments, this book has interest for 


those concerned with the housing of 
low-income families in rural areas 
as well as for those more directly 
concerned with urban problems. 
But the book does not consider, ex- 
cept in passing, the programs of the 
Federal Housing Administration or 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
in urban areas, or the programs of 
the Farm Credit Administration and 
the Farm Security Administration in 
rural areas. Hence, useful as it is 
for its discussion of the United States 
Housing Act, it gives only a partial 
picture of the extent of governmental 
activities in the housing field. 


Tue Purse or Democracy. George Gallup and Saul F. Rae. Simon and 


Schuster, New York. 


By BELA GOLD 


PUBLIC-OPINION POLLS are im- 
portant and prominent, yet rather 
mysterious. They have stirred ex- 
cited comment from partisans in the 
issues that have been studied. Their 
methods and their accuracy have 
been discussed and questioned again 
and again, both by laymen and by 
professional social scientists. In 
short, they have become heir to much 
of the haze of misinformation, prej- 
udice, and emotionalism surround- 
ing issues of public discussion. 

The Pulse of Democracy is an at- 
tempt by a well-known director of 
public-opinion polls and one of his 
assistants to cut through much of 
the existing ignorance and skepti- 
cism by describing the operation of 
such polls and by discussing several 
of the criticisms directed at them. 
Simply written, the technique of ex- 
position runs to the statement of a 
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few general principles followed by 
one or two illustrations. As a result, 
the book will leave many who are 
seriously interested in polls unsatis- 
fied because of the relatively meager 
and elementary treatment accorded 
each of its three foci: explanation of 
the mechanics of polling, review of 
some types of poll results, and ap- 
praisal of the role of polls in a 
democracy. 

We are told briefly about the 
theory of sampling and about the 
importance of obtaining samples that 
are representative and of adequate 
size in order to reduce to a minimum 
the range of error to which results 
may be subject. But such principles 
are undisputed. 

The controversies center around 
how to translate these general direc- 
tives into numerical interview quotas 


for specified geographical points and 
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around the extent to which existing 


polls approach these criteria of re- ” 


liability. Unfortunately, concrete 
data relevant to these major prob- 
lems are not provided, either in the 
text or in the appendix. 

We are never told where Gallup's 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion obtains its interviews, geographi- 
cally, nor is the size of sample given 
even for one study. Information 
about the actual distribution of in- 
terviews among various population 
groups is missing as is any presenta- 
tion of how subgroups are combined 
into totals. 

Scientific judgment is forced to 
withhold its evaluation of polls until 
facts such as these are forthcoming, 
for neither sincere purposes nor oc- 
casional demonstrations of accuracy 
are adequate assurance of the ab- 
sence of weaknesses which may al- 
ready be affecting many results and 
which may increase errors in the 
future. 


AFTER ALL, Gallup himself 
seems uncertain enough of the ac- 
curacy of his normal operations to 
multiply the size of his sample and 
to extend its geographical coverage 
when his results are about to be 
checked directly, as is the case with 
election forecasts. 

How large is the resulting gain in 
accuracy? Does such an improve- 
ment cast a shadow on week-to-week 
poll results which cannot be 
checked? Under such conditions, 
the success of past election predic- 
tions is tangential to the question of 
how accurate the Gallup polls are 
regularly. 

No one knows what the correct 
answer may be on polls where no 
actual vote is held. But when polls 
are in substantial disagreement, as 
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were the Gallup and Fortune polls 
recently on the question of aid to 
Great Britain, for example, there 
seems to be a clear-cut need for more 
information about such operations, 
especially since their very success in 
gaining prominence and influence 
vests them with a public interest. 

Consider the handling of another 
problem area—poll questions. 
Again, there is a presentation of the 
general principles governing the se- 
lection of issues, their wording as 
questions and their testing in field 
interviews. And again, the heart of 
the difficulties is found in trying to 
carry these ideals into practice. 

Everyone agrees that a question 
should be unbiased, but just how 
scientifically is the degree of bias 
determined? How is a choice made 
among the large number of questions 
which are undoubtedly subject to 
trial? How is a choice made among 
the many questions which are asked 
in regular Gallup polls, since some of 
the results are never published? 
What machinery is provided for dis- 
covering the issues about which 
people are most concerned? 


ANOTHER PROBLEM which is 
central to the setting up of questions 
concerns the range of alternative 
answers provided. The restriction 
of answers to the “Yes,” “No,” and 
“Don’t Know” type of categories 
seems unnecessary and may even be 
distortive except where other alter- 
natives are nonexistent, as in the 
case of elections. Legislation, for 
example, is subject to amendments 
which may change both its objectives 
and methods. Its final definition by 
Congress is responsive to the will 
of the electorate not merely as “Yes- 
No” reactions to the original bill and 
to the final one, but to suggestions 
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for modifications at any stage. What 
data are available to support the pro- 
cedure now used? 

Many similar questions must be 
answered if polls are to be evaluated 
soundly. 

We are told, for example, about 
the crucial role played by the inter- 
viewer—that he must be impartial, 
must follow out all instructions re- 
garding the selection of persons to be 
interviewed, and the manner of elic- 
iting and reporting responses. How 
are such people selected? How are 
they trained and supervised? What 
are their biases? How much has 
their judgment been checked in the 
field as regards their choice of a 
sample, their wording of questions 
and possible explanations, and their 
writing up of interviews. A serious 
loophole could exist here. How suc- 
cessfully has it been plugged up? 

Although considerations of main- 
taining general reader interest ex- 
cuse omissions of detailed technical 
material, it is regrettable that many 
of the problems left out are those 
which most seriously challenge the 
reliability of polls. These are points 
where Dr. Gallup’s tremendous ex- 
perience could be used with power- 
ful effect toward turning doubts into 
acceptance. 


DISCUSSION OF THE ROLE 
of polls in a democracy is really the 
major point of the book. Other seg- 
ments are fitted together primarily 
in terms of their contributions to this 
overriding problem. 

Polls are being called “the key to 
effective democracy”; they are also 
being called “pernicious” and “dan- 
gerous.” Polls are inherently neither 


of these; they can be harmful and 
they can be an effective tool of de- 








mocracy. Dr. Gallup’s discussion of 
the useful purposes to which polls 
can be put is interesting and enlight. 
ening. 

He mentions their value in defin- 
ing the mandates of elected officials, 
in providing a species of direct pri- 
mary, in measuring sentiment on 
issues of interest to legislators and 
administrators, and in providing 
more authoritative determinations of 
social values and morals than can be 
obtained through reliance on those 
who think they know the public 
mind. 

As a parallel to this statement of 
positive contributions, there might 
well have appeared a thorough dis- 
cussion of the abuses and dangers 
that such polls might generate. For 
example, Gallup might have pointed 
out that polls could be misused in 
the interests of specialized views— 
more often by omission of certain 
issues, or of particular aspects of 
them, or of special subtotals making 
up the over-all results than by de- 
liberate manipulation of reported 
results. 

The public welfare is urgently in 
need of safeguards against the chan- 
nels of possible abuse. Dr. Gallup’s 
experience in policing his operations 
against the various hazards must 
have persuaded him of the need for 
some kinds of protective controls. 
Which ones would he suggest as 
most desirable? 


PUBLIC OPINION polls can be 
of great service. They cannot be the 
savior of democracy. Democracy’s 
fundamental problems lie elsewhere. 
But polls can provide reliable, im- 
portant information concerning the 
state of public opinion on questions 
of importance to the people and can 
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therefore be of tremendous value to 
Government administrators, legisla- 
tors, and public bodies of all kinds. 

The effectiveness of their contribu- 
tions will be very definitely limited 
by the extent to which the compe- 
tence and impartiality of pollers are 
authoritatively assured. But their 
effectiveness can be increased most 
of all only through an extension of 
the popular availability of complete, 
trustworthy information on issues 


. and through an extension of people’s 










experience in participating in demo- 
cratic processes. 

Dr. Gallup deserves much grati- 
tude for his part in helping to de- 
velop polls to the point where they 
are a force in representing public 
opinion. The Pulse of Democracy 
is an elementary introduction to 
some simple problems rooted in the 
large-scale operation of public opin- 
ion polls. 








ESTIMATING LIVESTOCK RE- 
CEIPTS AT PUBLIC MARKETS. 
Knute Bjorka. 37 pp. Washington, 
D. C. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Processed. 

Includes a discussion of the purpose and 
history of estimates of livestock receipts, 
study of advance estimates, methods of 
making estimates and errors in estimates, 
and conclusions and recommendations. 
Statistical tables showing results of the study 
are presented in an appendix. 


FOREST OUTINGS. By thirty 
foresters. Russell Lord, Editor. 311 
pp. Washington, D.C. Department 
of Agriculture, Forest Service. 
Through illustrations and narrative this 
account takes the reader over the country 
and points out its still untouched natural 
wealth and beauty. The volume is at once 
a plea for the conservation of our resources 
and an invitation to seek repose and refresh- 
ment of spirit in the solitude of our forests. 
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ACHIEVING A BALANCED 
AGRICULTURE. How the Na- 
tional Farm Program Meets the 
Changing Problem. 74 pp. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Department of Agri- 
culture, Office of Information. Is- 
sued September 1934. Revised April 


1940. 

In the years that have intervened since 
this pamphlet was first issued the problem 
of achieving a balanced agriculture, though 
fundamentally still the same, has changed 
in some of its aspects. This publication is 
designed to state the underlying farm prob- 
lem in terms of the present and to describe 
the National Farm Program as it is now 
operating. There are discussions of the 
farm problem today, how agriculture be- 
came unbalanced, the struggle for equality; 
the rise of economic democracy on the farm; 
aims of the national farm program; the 
ever-normal granary; putting abundance to 
use; saving soil, water, grass, and trees; 
farm homes and farm families; progress 
under the farm program; and facing the 
future. 
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FOREST LAND TAXATION IN 
MICHIGAN. Alf Z. Nelson. 
46 pp. Washington, D.C. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service. 
1940. (Forest Taxation Inquiry, R. 
Clifford Hall, director.) Processed. 


During the 10-year period, 1929-38, the 
tax system of Michigan experienced extraor- 
dinary changes and developments. This 
report, after a review of Michigan’s forests 
and forest industries, of the property tax and 
the 15-mill tax limitation amendment, pro- 
ceeds to a discussion of trends in the tax 
burden on rural land, the local forest tax 
situation, and the effects of special forest 
tax legislation. 


Rurav Poputation Density IN THE 
SouTHERN APPALACHIANS. Francis J. 
Marschner. Misc. Publication No. 
367. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Washington, D. C. 18 pp. 1940. 


The distribution of population density in 
the Southern Appalachians, in its extreme 
occurrences of concentration and sparsity, 
is shown by Mr. Marschner to be largely 
controlled by and related to the physio- 
graphic character of the region and the 
location of its mineral resources. One fea- 
ture of the interplay of natural, economic, 
and social factors that affect density of 
rural population is apparent—the fre- 
quently observable tendency of the rural 
population to congregate more closely in 
areas poorly adapted to arable farming than 
in areas of better land. 





STATE FOREST TAX LAW DI.- 
GEST OF 1939. Louis S. Murphy. 
52 pp. Washington, D.C. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Forest Service. 
1939. (Forest Taxation Inquiry 
(R. Clifford Hall, director).) 


A complete revision of digests previously 
issued by the Forest Taxation Inquiry, 
this digest “is intended to give in ordinary 
language the essential features of the for- 
est tax laws” in effect on October 1, 1939. 
It includes also a classification of these laws, 
a historical summary of State forest tax 
legislation, 1819-1939, and potential and 
actual application of current forest tax laws. 


THe CHurcH AND COoopERATIVEs. 
Benson Y. Landis. 16 pp. Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. New York. 1940. 


Cooperatives are found in 40 nations 
with 150 million members. They engage 
in all kinds of activities—production, credit, 
marketing and purchasing. The purpose of 
this manual is the practical one of giving 
illustrations of what church people have 
been doing in many places, by various 
methods, to assist cooperatives. It presents 
useful information and guidance for minis- 
ters, layworkers, church groups, interested 
in some aspect of the economic cooperative 
movement. Mr. Landis says that many 
church people believe the co-op way of do- 
ing business is of a high ethical quality. 
It commands their loyalty. They are con- 
vinced that this kind of business has a 
bright future. 








We are interested in agriculture not because we are more 
interested in the farmer than in the mine worker and the men 
of the factories, but because not only this Nation, but, so far 
as we can contribute to it, the nations of the world must be 
fed, and the foundation of the physical life of every nature 
is found upon the farm. Therefore, it is out of the question 
to neglect this fundamental consideration of our life. 








—Wooprow WILson 
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LETTERS 


_. . Is there any possibility of getting reprints of that pertinent 
little article, “The Geese and the Golden Eggs”... It will be 
useful in my teaching work. 

F.B., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


I think the Land Policy Review is a refreshing change from 
many things, including the average Government publication. I 
like your attitude of trying to present all sides of the case, let the 
chips fall where they may. 

There are several articles that I should like to see printed; no 
doubt you have thought of them. It seems to me that something 
should be said about the place of women in land use planning. 
Farmers talk a great deal about the use of land for this or that 
purpose, but we often forget that when women are interested 
a lot can be done—in running the home more efficiently and 
pleasantly. Maybe cheaper, too. And they can do a lot about 
vegetable gardens. 

S. P. M., Osace, Iowa. 


I read your magazine with great interest. The idea of putting 
it out every month is good. Do you, I wonder, print enough 
articles about the South? 


Mrs. G. G. O., Hazcenurst, Ga. 


It seems to me that Land Policy Review avoids a lot of issues. 
Too much of it is by men in Washington; you should have some- 
thing by farmers and what they think of new-fangled programs. 


C. O. C., ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex. 
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In this time of national emergency, when the people of this 
country are determined to protect our land, our ideals, and 
our way of life against all aggression, national unity is neces- 
sarily the foundation on which we must build total defense. 
It is the foundation on which we can build for peace through 
preparedness. 


In the development of national unity, farmers are leading 
the way. They had long experience and had made great 
progress in the development of agricultural unity long before 
the threat of aggression endangered this country. 

One of the reasons why national unity is so important is that 


no matter how successful we are in keeping conflict away from 
our shores, we cannot escape the effects of conflicts taking place 
in other parts of the world. The war, which day by day 
engulfs more of the Eastern Hemisphere, affects the commerce 
and the security of this hemisphere. It is upsetting the whole 
world economy in which this Nation has played such an 
important part. 


—C.aupe R. WIcKARD 














